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Tali CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


VALUE TO A MINISTER OF A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE BIBLE 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON 


It is assumed that the minister has a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. Where has 
he obtained it? Not in the ordinary Chris- 
tian home; for the time given to home Bible 
study would not give any one much knowl- 
edge of its scope and meaning. Not in the 
public schools, from which, for the most 
part, it is excluded altogether. Not ia the 
Sunday-school, for our children in the Sun- 
day-school have very meager knowledge of 
the Bible, even after several years of study. 
Not in college, for students graduate from 
college supposedly familiar with all other 
literature, ancient and modern, but really 
almost as ignorant of the classics as of the 
Bible. Not in the theological seminary, 
where neither the extended lectures on in- 
troduction nor the minute analysis taught in 
exegesis give a student a knowledge of the 
whole Bible. 

Only One Way. 

There is no way in which a minister can 
learn the Bible but to study it. It is not 
enough to skim it for texts, nor yet that 
it should be explored for archeological or 
doctrinal purposes. It must be read and 
learned. Every one will accuse me of slan- 
dering my brethren in the ministry (that 
is, every one but the ministers), if I accuse 
them of not knowing their Bible as well as 
they ought. 

A minister should know his Bible well 
enough to quote it. Some years ago I heard 
a minister who had returned from Hawaii 
in a very interesting lecture on the volcanoes 
of the Pacific islands. He told of the great- 
est of the craters, and how he visited it by 
night. His description led up to a dramatic 
close concerning the depth of the great sea 
of fire into which he looked. He said that 
the height of the voleano did not impress 
him as the depth; and now, as he looked 
back upon it, this was the most vivid abiding 
impression. 

All this description was to find its close 
in a verse of Scripture which, he said, had 
burned itself into his soul that night as he 
stood on the mountain top, on the sea-girt 
isle, and looked down into that vast and 
lurid chasm; and that verse was,— 

A Gap. 

Just there occurred a gap. He had been 
delivering his lecture ostensibly from manu- 
script, but had done it so often that he knew 
the description by heart, and delivered it 
with vigor and liberty until he came to the 
closing words. After telling us how that 
verse had burned itself into his soul, he had 
to find the place in his manuscript and read 
the verse,— 

“In his hand are the deep places of the earth; 
The strength of the hills is his also.” 

Now, the man whose soul had been set on 
flame by such a verse ought in the course of 
thirty or forty recitations of a lecture to 
have committed eighteen words tp memory. 
Indeed he ought to have known that verse 
and several hundreds of other verses before 
he ever saw the volcano. 

It is a poor excuse to say, “You know I 
have no verbal memory. I never can quote 
anything.” A minister can cultivate a verbal 
memory for Scripture. He can commit pas- 
sages to memory if he is willing to make the 
effort. 

How To Do It. 

This is the way to do it: Read the pas- 
sage aloud, and repeat it aloud. No, I hear 
you say that it is just as well to read it to 
yourself and repeat it inaudibly. It is not 
half as good, and if you do not know it you 
will be glad to learn the method. You can 


learn faster when you pronounce the words 
aloud, very much faster. Try it and see. 
Your success will depend chiefly on the im- 
portance you attach to the accomplishment 
of the task you set for yourself. 

It is important that a minister know by 
heart considerable extracts from various 
books of the Bible. For instance, at a fu- 
neral you are placed at the head of the 
coffin in a room where you cannot see to 
read. What a comfort if you know in their 
entirety the passages appropriate for the 
ordinary funeral. How many times need you 
read the fifteenth chapter of I Corinthians 
without learning it? Is it a hard thing to 
expect that you can repeat the most of 
John 14, and Psalm 90, and the opening 
verses of Revelation 21 and 22? 

And when you are called upon to teach a 
Bible class where the good old saints with 
open Bibles on their knees fire proof texts 
at you, is it not a comfort to be able to 
say, “Yes, but don’t you remember that the 
verse before says so and so?” or, “Have you 
forgotten that Paul, in writing to the 
Galatians, adds to that thought this one?” 

Not Difficult. 

It is far less difficult to do this than many 
people suppose. A minister ought to be 
able to recognize a verse when he hears it, 
almost any verse that is likely to be used 
in familiar argument, to tell whether it is 
quoted correctly, and to call to mind in- 
stantly such other verses as naturally belong 
with it. This knowledge will not come from 
critical study nor by hunting for proof 
texts, nor yet by skimming the Book for 
mottoes with which to preface sermons. It 
comes from diligent study and daily familiar- 
ity. There is no knowledge that begins to 
be as fruitful for the minister as knowledge 
of his Bible. 

Hit or Miss. 

How much of the Bible, the whole Bible, 
will the ordinary congregation learn in a 
year from the hit-or-miss pulpit reading of 
the day? How short is the radius of the 
tread-mill in which the shallow pulpiteer 
trudges his little round? How long before 
he is again having the 23rd Psalm and the 
53rd of Isaiah and the 14th of John, and 
getting nothing more out of them than be 
fore; having chosen them, indeed, for no 
good reason save that they were supposed 
to be good, and he had nothing in mind 
bearing more directly on the theme? 

That which is good for a minister is good 
for a layman. There is no book so good in 
all the world for any Christian to know. 
It is good for discipline of the mind and for 
elevation of spirit. It is good for the beauty 
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of its form and the variety and helpfulness 
of its teaching. It is good fm joy, and in- 
dispensible in sorrow. Let us all try to 
know our Bible a little better. 
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A. Modern Man of the Old School 


Readers of The Christian Century are 
not, as a whole, familiar with the work of 


ne whose labors among us are ended, but 


vhose life story is an essential element of 


the history of the Disciples in the south- 
west. So recently has it been that I heard 
his voice that it is impossible yet to realize 
that Addison Clark, founder of Texas Chris- 
tian (formerly Add-Ran) University and 
twenty-six years its president, has finished 
is earthly course. 

lo those who knew him not, these words 
convey no adequate conception of oul 
loss in Texas. Born in the Lone Star 
state in 1842, he spent his life within 
her borders. Yet while little known in 
ther sections of the land, this was the 
most unprovincial of men. So unique 
1 character is worthy of a wider notice 
than a passing mention of his services. 

An Old-Fashioned Man. 


fe was an old-fashioned man. Asa 
boy of nineteen he entered the Confed- 
erate army, where he resolutely courted 
service and danger and avoided all pos- 
sible honors, though they came to him 

spite of his native modesty. Here 
he developed a strength, not to say 
sternness, of character which always 
thereafter marked him. If duty 
seemed to call in a given direction, 
straight to it he went; and friendship, 
fortune, favors, entreaty, opposition 
ould not swerve him a hair’s breadth 
from ,the chosen pathway. Right was 
right, and it ended the chapter. 

As another evidence of his almost 
military precision was his gospel of 
punctuality. Whatever was worth do 
ing at all was worth doing at the mo- 
ment scheduled. An ae gee 
19:00 o'clock was not properly filled at 

:15 nor yet at 10:01. Absence from 
aety he could exeuse; tardiness in 
loing it he could hardly condone. 

Close to Students’ Hearts. The 

Yet here was no martinet. No man 

er lived closer to his students’ hearts or un- 
erstood them better. So many of the Clark 
family had been connected with the school 
hat students distinguished its various mem- 
hers by their given names. And how many 

tender counsel of “Mr. Addison’s” has 
nade a teacher feel the dignity of his work 
ind the greatness of his subject, or has put 
new hope in life into some faltering boy 

discouraged girl! 

In large measure our great leader had 
Wm. Rainey Harper’s power to inspire the 
men and women who worked with him in 
school or church, and those who studied 
under him. And how young he was, walk- 
ng twenty miles into the avoods for a frolie 
vith his “boys,” or watching with zest 
i football game or the college “nine” battling 
or its honors! And what wonder that 
ughout all Texas the hundreds who-have 
valked with him in those paths of pleasure 
ire led today in the ways of human service 
vy the very memory of him, as no other 
as ever been able to lead them. 


Far-Reaching Personal Influence. 


So fine was his personal influence over 


sacred his ministry, that to cite 





one instance, when one of his fermer pupils 
had graduated at Annapolis and had been 
assigned to duty en the Oregon, before he 
could find it in his heart to go out on his 
world voyage the young man came all the 
way back to Texas and to the quiet vale 
of Thorp Spring, that he might be _ bap- 
tized by “Mr. Addison” as a dedication of 
his life’s career to God even above country. 
This was the power of him whom we in 
Texas have honored with our love as we 


have no other 





High Standard of Honesty. 

This was characteristic of his whole feel- 
ing about education. Nothing ought to be for 
display or seem to be more than it was. 
When Add-Ran College was transferred to 
the brotherhood it was rechartered as “Add 
Ran University.” This was over his pro- 
test, for he felt that the term “college,” well 
deserved, was a stronger title than “univer- 
sity,” without a university’s equipment. And 
his standards were high. So thoroughly did 
he realize what a great school ought 
to be that he unconsciously translated 
its significance into his own work. | 
have been told by men who had stud- 
ied under him that when they Went to 
the great universities and took work 
in the department of philosophy they 
found themselves being led out along 
lines of conception, research and meth- 
od with which they had been familiar 
under Addison Clark. No man was 
ever more thoroughly a man of his 
own day than was he. 

His Progressive Mund. 

And this was just as manifest in his 
religious life. Coming into the church 
in 1854, a barefoot boy of twelve, he 
began with the conceptions prevalent 
at that time. Missionary societies. 
ete., were wrong, and an organ in 
church was as the sin of witchcraft. 
The writer who most informed the 
content of liis later thinking was Ly- 
man Abbott. On the afternoon before 
he died Mr. Clark called on the group 
about his bedside to notice Abbott’ 
article on “The New Bible,” had us 
read it to him and discussed it with 
us with understanding and _ interest. 
He greatly admired Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, and The Christian Century was to 
him as ozone for the soul. When a 
younger writer in our ranks had af- 
firmed that the principles of the “Dee- 
laration and address” demanded that 


Late Addison Clark Courtesy The Christian Courier the Disciples accord full fellowship to 


Old and New Commingled. 

There was in him as teacher-and president 
a fine commingling of the old and the new. 
He had himself no university career as 
student. Just after the war, he entered a 
private college conducted by “Uncle Charley” 
Carlton, first at Kentuckytown and later at 
Bonham, Texas. The course was decidedly 
eclectic and Addison Clark chose it all and 
was unsatisfied. He pursued alone studies 
which were beyond his teachers’ range. He 
maintained that habit of careful research 
and thought, so far as facilities would per 
mit, throughout life. He had an old-fash- 
ioned contempt for academic titles, as such, 
though he laid great stress on every stu- 
dent’s rigid performance of work required 
for a given degree. After.the school passed 
under church control the was given the hon- 
orary degree of LL. D. This, of course, 
he permitted to be used on proper occasion 
in reference to himself. But after he had 
resigned as president and entered the pas- 
torate, the writer once addressed a letter 
to him as “Dr. Addison Clark.” The response 
came signed plain Addison Clark underscored. 
From this source he never received any more 
letters as “Dr.!” 








those who come among us from other folds 
regardless of the question of their immersion, 
it was Addison Clark who first insisted 
through our state journal that the paper be 
discussed with fairness if at all, taking care 
at the same time to express his own -indorse- 
ment of its position. Thus was he ever ready 
to weigh the newest thought among us and 
thus was he ever chivalric to defend the 
truth as he conceived it, however many might 
oppose. He grew younger with every passing 
vear. 
His Passing. 

On the morning of May 13, 1911, he passed 
away after a long struggle with what had 
been supposed to be cancer of the liver. On 
Sunday morning the 14th, services were 
held at the Granbury (Texas) church, J. C. 
Mason, state mission secretary, officiating. 
The body was interred in the village ceme- 
tery at Thorp Spring, where, from the leafy 
hillside we looked away to the former univer- 
sity building where his voice had echoed so 
often in Auld Lang Syne. The “boys” and 
“girls” he loved and led are sore distressed 
without him and can only pray, “May the 
maister and his scholars meet some mornin’ 
where the skule never skails, in the kingdom 
o’ oor Father.” Epwin C. Boynton. 
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Racing Jockeys and Religion 

Christian people of England have gone further afield than those 
in America in the organization of missionary societies for classes 
in the direction named 


A “Racing Stables Mis- 


Here almost 


the ery of over-organization. 


and callings. every attempt 


is met with 


sion” carries on religious work among the hundreds of English lads 


at Newmarket, Goodwood and other English racetracks, and the 
almost as many English boys who migrate to the great French 


Jockeys in England and -France run 
into numbers quite unknown in America. At Newmarket there is 
a Bible, class attended by one hundred jockeys each Sunday. At 


training centre at Chantilly. 


Chantilly what amounts to parental care is exercised by the mission 
mothers over the English boys always Thirty thousand 
dollars a year is given by English Christian people to work among 


there. 


these jockeys, and by them. 


A Two-edged Supreme Court Decision 

The recent deliverance of the United States Supreme Court in 
ordering the dissolution of the Standard Oil trust did nut create 
the sensation that was expected after such as weeping decision of 
the highest legal tribunal in the land. The fragrance of that rose 
for most people is almost lost in the cruelty of the thorn which it 
By this decision words were introduced effecting 
almost identical with 


at first obscured. 
the force of the anti-trust 
those which many business men have long been trying to have 
The oil trust must be dissolved, and may 
combines 


law which are 
legislation. 


inserted by 
again combine but not unreasonably. In the decision, 
which may restrain trade are justified unless they unreasonably 
restrain trade. That means that no conviction can be secured under 
the Sherman anti-trust law until it is proved that a combination 
is unduly restraining trade, when to draw a clear line between 
what is and what is not an undue restraint is often manifestly an 
impossibility. This inviting appearance to 
those engaged in the profession of law, but it is not especially 
illuring to the ear of the general public. Already there is a strong 
Washington for the strengthening of the Sherman 


amendment. 


decision presents an 


movement at 


law by 


of the Illinois Legislature 


Work 

After a session which was watched throughout the country with 
deep interest because of its connection with the Lorimer case, the 
Illinois State Legislature adjourned at Springfield on the moraing of 
Lorimer case i# not decisive, because of 


May 20. Its action on the 
P 


the limitations of the committee of investigation, and because of 
the adverse decision of Judge Petit who overruled the state senate’s 
On the evidence presented it declared 
Lorimer 


} 


subpena of a witness 


four to one, that the election of Mr. 


vital 
vote of nearly 
brought about by bribery, and this decision renders a federal 
investigation of the case almost certain by a recommendation to 
at effect to the United States The 
nstructed the senior senator, Mr. Cullom, to present the matter and 
i'l evidence to the United Senate. In the immense num- 
bills presented a number of exceptionally important measures 
were enacted. A state- 
wide civil-service law, extending the present law to apply to nearly 
ill state departments and state institutions; a teachers’ optional 
pension law, in cities of 25,000 or over, on the lines of Chicago 
ten-hour 


as 


Senate. state senate also 
States 


Among these the following are signifitant: 


pension law; the extension of the woman’s 
a law compelling better protection, by employers, of 
employés who work with tools or materials detrimental to health; 
workman’s optional compensation law based upon the recent New 
York decision, to cover all classes of employment; employers’ lia- 
bility law, eliminating the “fellow-servant” doctrine as a defense; 
i coal-mine law, thoroughly revising legislation for protection of 
employés; adult probation law, a parole system for minor crimes, 
providing paroled persons shall not leave the state without per- 
mission of the state, and shall make monthly reports of conduct; 
liquor laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicants within two-thirds 
of a mile of a soldiers’ home, and the use of intoxicants upon any 
railway train except on regular dining and buffet cars; a roads law 
establishing the office of, county superintendent of roads and re- 


teachers’ 


labor haw; 
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drafting all roads and bridge statutes and providing a graduated 
tax on motor vehicles, proportionate distribution of license fees, 
limiting the speed for motor vehicles to twenty-five miles an hour, 
and prohibiting heavily loaded wagons from using gravel and mac- 
adam roads when rendered soft by wet weather. Of interest to 
Chicagoans particularly is the provision of the new $10,000,000 
Field Museum in Jackson Park. Another law which, if enforced, 
will be of wide benefit to the people of the state, prohibits publica- 
tion of the details of murders and other crimes. 


= 

The International Peace Treaty 

President Taft is making good his implied promises to foreign 
nations. England and France quickly took advantage of his overtures 
and urged him to draw up an arbitral agreement, such as this coun- 
try will be willing to enter into, for their consideration. Meanwhile 
the permanent peace agitation has spread among the people. Al- 
most alone, Germany views it unfavorably. In spite of repeated 
protests of the interested nations that this is merely a peace treaty 
and is in no wise an alliance, Germany is fearful of it. Many 
of her fears may now be dispelled, e.en though she regards with 
suspicion every word of the text, for a draft of the proposals of 
the United States have been made public. President Taft gave 
Secretary of State Knox instructions to draw up a 
agreement. Its provisions embody the essentials necessary as a 
basis for permanent peace between two nations. By it, arbitra- 
tion would be made a final resort in all international disputes of 
the principals. If the two countries cannot agree through diplo- 
matic interchange, the questions will be submitted to a commission 
of inquiry. Agreement to arbitrate is to be left in the hands 
of the United States Senate as at present. In presenting the 
agreement, Secretary Knox submitted the following statement: 
“The department has completed a draft of a general arbitration 
treaty, which has been approved by the president and will be sub- 
mitted to the French and British ambassadors. This draft repre- 
sents what this government believes to be a sound basis for nego- 
tiations for the extension of the scope of its arbitration treatics. 
The general features of the draft are these: It expands the scope 


tentative 


of our existing general arbitration agreements by climinating the 
exceptions contained in existing ones of questions of vital interest 
and national honor. It is proposed that -all differences that sre 
internationally justiciable shall be submitted to The Hague tri- 
bunal, unless by special agreement some other tribunal is created 
or selected. It provides that differences which either country fhin‘s 
are not internationally justiciable shall be referred to a commis- 
their 
settlement, this commission to be made up of representatives of the 


sion of inquiry with power to make recommendations for 
tw governments who are members of The Hague court. Pef re ar- 
bitration is resorted to, even in* cases where both countries agree 
that the difference is one susceptible of- arbitral decision, the com- 
mission of inquiry shall investigate the difference with 2 view, of 
settlement that will preclude the 


recommending a necessity of 


arbitration.” 


How a Tramp Helped Baptists 

A tramp, born in England and walking through South China, 
worrying and robbing people, unwittingly helped missionaries under 
the Baptist Foreign Seciety of the United States to gain the good 
One night the head of the Baptist 
o! 


will of Chinese officials recently. 
mission at Chaoyang, the Rev. A. F. Groesbeck, was called out 
bed late by police officials. Reaching the yamen he found there the 
English tramp, whom the police said had entered houses, beat 
people and demanded money. Unless suppressed there was likely 
to be a riot, and Chinese riots are never over particular as to 
which foreigner they attack. Mr. Groesbeck helped to dispose ol 
the Englishman by seeing him out of the city after keeping him 
in custody until daylight. The Baptist mission was about to open 
a school for boys. In appreciation of what the missionary had done 
with the tramp, the Chaoyang officials, from highest to lowest, 
state, and the highest of all, the magistrate, read an 
To 


came ti 
address in which he praised the school and the missionaries. 
the feast which followed, as everything in China must have a feast 
follow it, came the officials as if to a royal function, viz., on foot. 
The new school was in fine shape and the Chinese students were 
smart in dedication clothes. Growing out of the tramp’s visit to 
Chaoyang came the endorsement of the school, and from the en- 
dorsement has come a prosperity through local support which the 
school in former days never dreamed of. The school is part of 
the work, among much else, of the Baptists of the United States. 
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Baptist 
Religion and Politics. 

The 
of speaking their* minds on and 
They have learned that crooked politics and bad economic condi- 
At the spring meeting of the 


Nonconformists of England have a most refreshing way 


political economic questions. 


tions are enemies of true religion. 


English Baptist Union Principal W. Edwards said: 


“The Housing Question and that of the Land are at bottom a 
great religious question. This is the crying economic evil of our 
day. If it was a pressing matter in the days of Isaiah and Micah, 
certainly it is in our own day, and in our over-crowded country. 
God made the land, not-for the pride, luxury and enrichment of 
the few, but for the support and the well-being of the many. But 
to our own day we have the old feudal system in full force with 
all its privileges and emoluments, but stripped of all its obli- 
gations. What has been the right of the community has passed 
into a cruel monopoly. In consequence we have the present fear- 
ful and perilous condition of things. 

“In England more than 150 millions of acres are held by 18,000 
proprietors; in Seotland 171 persons hold over eleven millions; 
30 own two-thirds of the land, and 1,700 over nine-tenths of the 
whole country, whereas one owner possesses over 1,300,000 acres. 
In Ireland less than 2,000 (until very lately) owned two-thirds 
of the soil, while miliions of poor people worked out their lives 
to replenish the coffers of absentee landlords; whilst in the darkest 
period of their lives 200,000 were evicted and cast out in the 
depths of winter, the country depopulated, and all done in the 
sacred name of property! 

“France has 5,500,000 proprietors with over fifteen acres each, 
while in this country out of a population of 45,000,000 - only 
300,000 possess more than one acre of land.. A few landlords own 
more than half the acreage of our country, and often it lies waste 
for parks, pleasure grounds, for deer walks and pheasant rearing. 
while the common people are huddled together in slums, a seething 
mass of miserable humanity. Here, in London, 100,000 are added 
to the population every year. Here half a million have to eat, 
sleep, wash (if they do), dress, cook, live, and die in one-room 
dwellings; and yet such is.the hunger for houses that these small 
single rooms are rented often as high as fifty pounds a year, and 
there are 3,000 of these rooms in each of which, eight live, 9,000 
in which seven live, ete. In London a third of the population are 
below the line of the “very poor,” and ninety per cent of the pro- 
ducers of wealth throughout the land have no home they can 
call their own beyond the end of the week.” 


United Presbyterian 
“Tight-Wad Saints.” 

The editor of Wallace’s Farmer was a preacher before he be- 
came a farmer. The readers of his paper get no uncertain word 
on religious topics from Henry Wallace, LL.D. He writes on the 
Sunday-school lesson every week and he makes a plea for . godly 
He also writes for the 
Presbyterian... The 


living whenever the opportunity is offered. 


papers of his own denomination, the United 


“tight-wad” saints, of whom he writes in a recent number of the 
United Presbyterian are, he says, really good people, but they are 


narrow. They pay $250 for a horse where they used to pay $100. 
They give the school-teacher $50 a month instead of $30 as they 
did a few years ago. But they have not thought it worth while 
to pa, a better salary to the man who baptizes their babies, visits 
them in sickness and trouble, marries their sons and their daughters, 


aml who will say the last words over all that js mortal. They have 
been forced out of the rut on the material side by the necessities 
of business; “nothing less than a strike among the preachers or a 
famine for the word of God will pry some of them out on the 
spiritual These good people are not ashamed the 
average contribution of the congregation to the real work of the 


Lord A part of the article follows: 


side.” when 


is less than one-half the quota. 


They will go to any necessary expense to reap their own harvests 
when fully ripe; but are willing that fields ripe for the harvest 
go ungathered in foreign lands. ‘:hey do not mean any harm by 
this. They are simply behind the times on thesspiritual side. They 
think in dimes or nickles with the Godward side of their heads and 
in dollars with the other side. If the spiritual tight-wads among 
the farmers would only gather conscientiously the eggs that their 
hens lay on the Sabbath, mark them with their name and date of 
laying, so that the buyer would have convincing proof that they 
are absolutely fresh, and sell them in the nearest town or city, the 
ordinary hens on the farm would pay the full quota for the average 
number of communicants in the family, and the treasurers of the 
boards would shout “Hallelujah, Amen.” 

Perhaps the church is to blame for the development and breeding 
of tight-wads. We take up a collection on every possible occasion, 
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and get into the habit of putting in dimes or nickels to “save our 
face,” without any real conscience or heart in the matter; and the 
child thus trained grows into the habit of thinking that the work 
of the Lord at home and abroad is merely a nickel and dime busi- 
ness, and not the serious work which the Saviour laid upon us: to 
“go into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
promising to be with us. We are creatures of habit, and possibly 
this tight-wad habit was acquired in childhood. 

N. B.—The above is not intended as “milk for babes,” nor yet as 
“meat for strong men,” but as a tonic and stimulant, or if you 
prefer to call it so, an alterative. If it should prove an irritant, 
it will verify the old proverb: “When saints wake up, they usnaliy 
wake up cross.” 


Methodist 
The Jubilee of Bishop Hendricks. : 

The silver jubilee of the consecration of Bishop Eugene R. Hen- 
drix to his episcopal office was celebrated Thursday, May 18. Trib- 
utes were sent by President Taft, W. J. Bryan, Archbishop Glen- 
non of St. Louis, and Principal George Adam Smith of Aberdeen 
University. The Central Christian Advocate (Kansas City) offers 
this tribute: 


Bishop Hendrix is the most cosmopolitan of men. He was edu- 
cated at old Wesleyan, our university at Middletown, Conn., where 
he graduated at twenty; he was a Missouri.pastor for eight years; 
he took his theological course at Union (Presbyterian), and after 
eight years as pastor was elected president of Central College and 
eight years after was called to the episcopacy. His official epis- 
copal residence has always been Kansas City. His official labors 
have taken him to China, Japan, Mexico, Brazil and Korea, of 
which. mission he was the founder. The natural climax of his 
wide service came when in Philadelphia in 1908 he was elected 
the first president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, a body composed of official representatives of thirty- 
two denominations and 40,000,000 members. If there is any such 
title lying around we should be constrained to say that Dr. Hendrix 
is the archbishop of American Protestantism. 

Dr. Hendrix is a prolific author and lecturer, and is a 
citizen of his native state, the Republic and Protestantism. 

Speaking of his position in the Federal Council, Bishop Hendrix 
said with some gratification to a reporter last Saturday: 

“You see, they are all my churches. As president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ of America, IT am the nominal 
head of 100,000 ministers and of nine-tenths of all the Protes- 
tants of America. 

“My election to that position two years ago marked not only 
the greatest event in my career, but was the sign of the greatest 
event in the Christian world of America of my days. It was the 
formal recognition of the churches that, although separated in 
polity, there is so little doctrinal difference between them that 
they naturally work together in that respect. 

“As to the Methodist Church, I hope to live to see both sections 
united in every detail. A committee is working on the subiect 
now. Owing. however, to the many questions of property involved, 
the work will have to be done very slowly.” 


first 


Presbyterian 
Tke Wall Street Journal on the Prayer Meeting. 

Some of us are so busy that we have no time for anything that is 
worth while. We chase the dollar and when we get it, we are too 
tired to make good use of it. 
the presence of the Lord. 
among the religious organs of the country and tells us that we 


We all need times of refreshing from 
Here comes a journal that is not counted 


need to pray, to go to prayer-meeting. The Wall Street Journal says, 
as quoted by the Presbyterian Advance. 


What America needs more than railway extension and western 
irrigation, and a lower tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, and a mer- 
chant marine, and a new navy, is a revival of piety, the kind 
mother and father used to have—piety that counted it good busi- 
ness to stop for daily family prayers before breakfast, right in the 
middle of the harvest; that quit work a half hour earlier on 
Thursday night so as to get the chores done and go to prayer-meet- 
ing; that borrowed money to pay the preacher’s salary and prayed 
fervently in secret for the salvation of the rich man who looked 
with scorn on such unbusiness-like behavior. That’s what we need 
now to clear this country of the filth of graft and of greed, petty 
and big; of worship of fine houses and big lands and high office and 
grand social functions. What is this thing which we are worship- 
ing but a vain repetition of what decayed nations fell down and 
worshiped just before their light went out? Read the history 
of Rome in decay and you'll find luxury there that could lay a big 
dollar over our little doughnut that looks so large to us. Great, 
wealth never made a nation substantial nor honorahje. There 
is nothing on earth that Jooks good that is so dangerous for a man 
or a nation to handle as quick, easy, big money. If you do resist 
its deadly influence the chances are that it will get your son. It 
takes greater and finer heroism to dare to be poor in America than 
to charge an earthworks in Manchuria. 








The power to lead men is a commission to lead them to the highest. 
You will never be much of a force with men until you have much 
faith in them. 
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The Works of the Flesh and the Fruit of 
the Spirit 


“For ye, brethren, were called for freedom; only use not your 


freedom for an occasion to the flesh; but through love be servants 


one to another.” Paul’s doctrine of salvation by faith and of free- 


dom were easily misunderstood. “If we are saved by faith,” reasoned 
some, “we need not bother our minds about the requirements of the 


Let us 


who reasoned 


law. If we are free, we may give the reins to impulse. 


all of 


in this fashion*were men who were looking for pleasure and not 


therefore cast away restraint.” course men 


for salvation 
the 


They had no sense of obligation and they knew noth 


ings of joys of self-control and generous feeling. For them 


freedom meant that passion and appetite were to have the right 
of way. For Paul it meant that faith, hope and love should have 
full command of the life. 

It is easy to understand the apostle’s tests of a man’s faith. He 
the 


significance 


sets a high value on the homely virtues, those which support 


institutions of the family, state and church, and give 


to’ the individual The absurd “experiences” which used to be 
required in some quarters would never have been received as evi- 
dences of conversion if the testimony of Paul had been followed. One 
man asked to be admitted to the church and gave as his qualifica- 


tion for membership his experience in seeing the devil. 
asked the devil looked, he replied, “He was about the size of 
a yearling. When I him 1 could 
But I went back the next day to the same place, and he 


On being 
how 
saw not pray, and so I came 
nome. 
was gone. Then I was happy, for I knew that the Lord had saved 


me out of his hands.” The absurdity of requiring any but spiritual 


tests of those whom we are willing to treat as Christians is be- 
coming more and more manifest. And we shall find that Paul, 
instead of being interested solely in theological hair-splitting, is 
first and always a_ practical man. His technical terms belong 


to the situation he had to meet rather than to his Christian teach- 
His 


and to 


ing supreme aim was to persuade men to live as brothers 


Father Lord 
Paul are today 


honor God as the of our Jesus Christ. 


rhe gross immoralities condemned by condemned 


as a matter of form by many who secretly practice them or who 


them. 
Christ 


have no burning zeal against 
thinkable that a 
life came 


was 


To the apostle it was un- 
immoral, <A 
God. In this 


There likewise 


disciple of could be 
the 


tolerance of 


new 


moral with new relation of new life 


there no uncleanness. was abhor- 


rence of enmity, jealousy, and strife. The duty of every disciple 


was to serve. Dissension and faction were inconsistent with the 
fundamental professions of discipleship. They betokened minds 
intent upon gaining their own ends and- indifferent to Chris- 
tian fellowship and efficiency. The creed ef Paul was the creed of 
all heroes—that it is life to work, to fight evil, to live with and 
for others. A recent writer on the divorce question calls for an 
application of this creed. He says: “The trouble is not that we 
have a ‘hard lot’ but that we have a ‘soft creed.’ We need a 
better, nobler, stronger—if you will ‘harder’—theory and _philos- 


soft 
We 


life. The divorce evil out of 


views about life, about success and happiness. 


ophy of grows and erroneous 


need new con- 
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ceptions, about the true ends of life.” It was Bishop Brooks who 
told us to pray, not that our tasks might be brought down to 
the level of our ability, but that our ability might be raised to 
the level of our proper tasks. Seeking ease and pleasure, we 
become so stupid and weak that we lose the joy of doing, vhat 
is worth while. By strict attention to our duty, we make hard 
tasks easy. 

found 
But who is long 


rhe fruit of the spirit is not ripened in a day. It is 
wherever men call upon the name of the Lord. 
suffering until he has labored many days for the redemption of 
a community from drunkenness, licentiousness, from political cor. 


ruption, and low educational ideals? Self-control is won by hard 


fighting. Meekness does not descend from heaven and take pos- 
session of the soul mysteriously. It is acquired. In the church, 


therefore, we ought to have these virtues in all stages of develop- 


ment. There ought to be the veterans of the cross who illustrate 
Then there ought 
We judge 


critics of 


what can be achieved through faith in Christ. 
to be those whose great achievements are before them. 
We of the 
our faith that they consider neither the church nor any of its 
Are 
we coming into possession of the virtues of Christianity and are 


these latter by their, aims. must demand 


members as finished products but as in the process of growth. 


we growing fast enough? These are the proper questions to face. 
Midweek Service, June 7. Gal. 5:16-26; Matt. 3:10: 7:16-20: 
Lu. 8:14, 15; Jno. 15:2-5, 16; Rom. 7:5; Col. 1:10.] S. J. 


The Issue 
unbaptized heathen enrolled by denominational missionaries.”— 
The Christian Standard, May 20. 
“Christians, members of the one and only Church of Christ, bap- 
tized members of the Church of Christ.”—The Christian Century. 





If the reader of these quotations will read them again and again, 
noting how in each case the editor carefully and deliberately chose 
every word and weighted it with its fullest meaning, these quotations 
will say so much to that reader that this will prove to be the 
longest editorial he has read in this paper in many a day. 


But lest any person of dull imagination should not be able to 
discover an interpreting clue we append the following from a 


caustic critic of The Christian Century writing in The Christian 


Union, (Des Moines): 


The Christian Century says Christ has received into his chureh 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Presbyterians as well as Bap- 
tists; and therefore we ought to receive them without requiring 
them to be reinitiated or rebaptized. The Century doesn’t tell where 
it got its information that Christ has received these people into his 
church. It may be fake news, like some other reports we run onto 
once in a while. It may have originated in the editor’s brain, and 
assed over the counter as the very latest from Christ. The logic is 
all right. If Christ has received them into his church they are in 
it, as much as we are, and we should felowship them as members. 


Men, Religion and Social Service 
That leaders in social service in all parts of the country look 


With great hope to the Men and Religion Forward Movement as 
message 
The 
message is signed by sixteen well-known names, among them Dr. 
of New York, Taylor, 
Folks leaders 


Forward 


a socializing influence in the church is evidenced by a 
addressed to the Social Service Committee of this movement. 
Devine Graham 
Stelzle, Homer 
Men’s 


given to social service in its proposed campaign. 


Edward Owen Lovejoy, 


Charles and Jane Addams. These 


welcome the the prominence 


In this respect 
the men have rightly interpreted social service as distinetly rellg- 


Movement because of 


icus and have helped to#nake it plain “that it is just as important 


for men to get right with men as that they ‘get right with God,” 


In return they bespeak for the movement “the endorsement of all 


social workers who may hitherto have been indifferent to the 
church, because they have felt that the church has not been concerned 
about the burdens which have been crushing those unfortunate 


“We 


value this movement,” they say, “because it gives all the workers 


members of society to whose interest they devote their lives. 


in the social field an opportunity to come face to face with one 


another and with the workers in the church. We believe that 
out of the conferences and discussions and mass-meetings will 


come a greater appreciation of the needs of our common humanity: 
that the working-man and the employer of labor will see each 


other’s problems with clearer vision; that the practical service in 
attempting together to meet the pressing social questions of the 
day. will make us understand that while we may not agree in non- 
nevertheless the 
the purpose of Jesus and to help bring in the Kingdom of God 


essentials, we have in common desire to share 
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We recommend that at the very outset of this campaign the social 
service committees of the various cities call conferences of the 
local social workers, for the purpose of becoming familiar with 
what ig already being done in their cities by ‘{Mese specialists in 
the field of social service, and for the further purpose of acquaint- 
ing these workers with the proposed campaign of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement and enlisting them heartily in it.” 
The possibilities of church extension in this direction are great, 
and the benefits of it might well prove mutual. 


An Ineffective Correction 


The following letter was addréssed to The Christian Evangelist 
and appeared in the issue of that paper, dated May 25, with the 
editor’s comments which are here reprinted in full: 


A CORRECTION. 

In current issues of certain Disciple papers there are appearing criticisms of 
recent editorials in the Christian Century, some of which impute to us a@ pos'- 
tion which our words could not bave conveyed in any candid reading of them. 
I have written to the editors of several of these papers, pointing out the —— 
of their representations. In no case has my correction been effective. It or 
neither been published, nor bas it been heeded by editors or contributors. I dik 
not expect to overtake the Christian-Evangelist in the same fault. But in your 
issue of May 4 an editorial says, referring to the Christian Century: 

“Qur contemporary, however, settles the question in advance by assuming 
that such a conference would result in the discontinuance of bantism as a con- 
dition of church membership, just as circumcision was discontinved as a con 
dition of fellowship according to the terms of the Jerusalem conference. 

(1) This statement is wholly unwarranted and wrong. Neither in our editorial 
to which yours refers, nor in any other utterance of the Christian Century has 
it been argued or assumed that baptism gould be or should be discontinued 
as a condition of church membership. I do not méan to impose upon you here 
an argument of the point of which your editorial treats, but I do believe T will 
not be disappointed in my confidence that however other papers may refuse 
to correct an error so serious as this, the Christian Evangelist will not. ; 

(2) As regards baptism, the Christian Century does not advocate receiving 

haptized persons into the church. ’ 
ex Ae hold the pedo-baptist view that “baptism comes in the room of 
cireumcision.”” Such words bave no intelligible meaning to me. ' 

(3) Moreover, the Christian Century holds as firmly as does the Christian- 
Evangelist that in obeying the commission of Christ to preach the gospel to 
every creature it is our duty to administer baptism to them only by an act of 
mmersion in water in the name of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. — 

(4) Whatever differences there may be between us—and it is my earnest 
hope that all our differences may be talked over in utmost frankness and the 
fairest Christian spirit—there is no difference between us as to the practice 
f shi baptism. : 

: pot ak it is asking too much to request that you publish this letter 
and I assure vou of my sincere appreciation of your kindness in case vou do 

Very truly yours, CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison 


THE CHRISTIAN EVANGELIST’S COMMENTS. 

We take pleasure in giving space to the foregoing correc- 
tion of Brother Morrison, one of the editors of the Christian 
Century, in reference to certain statements in a recent issue of 
our paper. We heg leave to add, however, a few words in our 
own defense. for we never knowingly misrepresent anyone. 
That is a fixed policy and principle of the ‘Christian-Evangelist. 
We helieve the careless or intentional misrepresentation of others 
is one of the most grievous sins of modern journalism. : 

1. Concerning the statement which our brother says “is wholly 
unwarranted and wrong.” we submit that the whole tenor of the 
article to which our editorial refers seems to imply that just as 
circumcision was not imposed by the Jerusalem conference on 
Gentiles. so New Testament baptism [immersion] should not he 
imposed as a condition of fellowship upon those who believe in. 
and practice sprinkling or affusion. This, in our judgment, would 
mean “the discontinuance of baptism as a condition of church mem- 
bership.” for while baptism in its original form might still be prac- 
ticed, it could not be called a condition of church membership. The 
only way in which our brother can justify his correction and 
his characterization of our statement as “wholly unwarranted 


and wrong.” is by allowing baptism to stand for either sprinkling 
or immersion, and that, either of a believer or an infant—a use 
of the word which he well understands is not recognized among 


us as good scholarship or good theology. Of course, we did not 
nean to say that the Christian Century was in favor of dis- 
continuing everything which passes under the name of baptism. _ 

2. As an illustration of why the Christian Century is mis: 


imderstood. note the following sentence: “As regards baptism 
the Christian Century does not advocate receiving unbaptized 


persohs into the church.” Now, the unsophisticated among us 
ould take that to mean that the Centyry would insist on 


baptising all those who apply for membership who had not received 
vhat its editors and the rest of us believe to be New Testament 
haptism. that is to say, immersion, as the act of a penitent believer 
But s s not his meaning. What he means is that he would 
insist on persons having either been sprinkled or poured, or im 
mersed, iat infaney or on coming to.the years of accountability. 
Just on what grounds he would exclude Quakers, who reject water 
uaptism entirely, we do not know. 

Wi uitted the Christian Century of holding the view that 
maptism -omes “in the room of circumcision,” and so that is not 
a correction of our statement. 

3. Another illustration of the fine art of so stating ones 
position as to be misunderstood, is the paragraph which we 
ave marked (3). Here the average reader would Suppose that 
the editor of the Christian Century holds precisely with the 


Christian-Evangelist and the rest of us, that the (a) immersion in 
water of a penitent believer in the name of the Father, of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, is the only baptism which Disciples 
can recognize consistently as fulfilling the-New Testament require- 
ments for church membership. But not so. What he really means 
is that while (b) the editor himself could practice no other baptism 
than that mentioned, he would recognize as valid, and have our 
churches recognize as valid, for the purpose of church membership, 
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any other form of baptism, whether received by a believer or an 
unconscious infant. Is it strange that our brother is often mis- 
understood ? 

(c) We understand Brother Morrison’s position exactly, we think. 
It is not new. It is the precise position on baptism taken by the 
people whom we have*known as the “Christian Connection,” but 
who prefer to be designated as “The Christian Church,” which is 
as old, or older, than our own movement. We can respect the 
position, and we can respect those who sincerely hold it; but we 
do not believe it is a position that will stand the test of the New 
Testament rule or of practical experience. It is certainly not the 
historic position of the religious movement which our contemporary 
claims to represent. 

4. We most heartily reciprocate our brother’s hope “that our 
differences may be talked over in utmost frankness and the fairest 
Christian spirit.” But such “frankness,” we are bound to say, 
would compel us to dissent from the statement that “there is no 
difference between us as to the practice of Christian baptism.” 
“The practice of Christian baptism” involves not only the baptism 
administered by any church, but the baptism recognized by it, as 
a condition of entrance into its membership. 

We hope the Christian Century will take as much pleasure in 
publishing its ¢orrection with our comments, in its own pages, 
as we have in giving them to our readers. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY’S REJOINDER. 

The above editorial comes to hand at the very moment of pre- 
paring this issue of The Christian Century for the press, and in 
pursuance of Dr, Garrison’s request we hasten to republish it in our 
columns. 

There are in the above comments such clear signs that the editor 
of The Christian Evangelist still misconceives The Christian Cen- 
tury’s utterances that it may be well to point them out. We 
follow The Christian Evangelist’s paragraph numbers. 

1.. In another place will be found a discussion of the question of 
the Conference at Jerusalem on the circumcision question as afford- 
ing a parallel to the present controversy on church membership. 

2. The “unsophisticated” -would be perfectly correct in their 
understanding of the meaning of the statement that “as regards 
baptism, The Christian Century does not advocate receiving unbap- 
tized persons into the church.” The Christian Century would not 
for a moment “insist.on persons having either been sprinkled or 
poured or immersed, ete.” A church practicing Christian union 
would not raise the question concerning the form by which such 
persons were inducted into Christ’s church. It would raise this 
question: Are such persons members of the Church of Christ? If 
they are members of the church, neither The Christian Evangelist 
nor The Christian Century, nor any man, nor any congregation of 
men have the right to deny them the fullest Christian fellowship. 
Such persons do not “apply for membership.” They are already 
members of the church, just as truly members of the church, and 
their congregations whose credentials they present are just as 
truly churches of Christ, as is the congregation of Disciples which 
hesitates to extend them fellowship. They do not “apply for mem- 
bership” in the church, we repeat, they apply fer fellowship in a 
local congregation of Christians. 

A congregation of Disciples, striving to practice Christian union, 
can do nothing less in all consistency and conscience than extend 
its complete and hearty fellowship to such Christians. We are not 
responsible for the manner by which they came into the chureh. 
Absolutely the only thing we can do in their case is to recognize 
that they are in and act accordingly. Christ has received them. 
Who are we that we should reject them? 

But we are.responsible for the manner in which persons who 
apply to us for membership in the church of Christ are admitted. 
We have convictions which we cannot compromise. Whatever our 
reasons may be—whether as dogmatists. we hold that Christ’ ex- 
pressly commanded immersion; or as proprietists, that apostolic use 
and our Lord’s example give to immersion a peculiar propriety; or 
as prudentialists, that immersion is the only form upon which 
divided sentiment can agree and is therefore demanded by the 
exigencies of Christian union—whether one of these or all of them 
be our underlying conception we do, as a matter of fact, have con- 
victions on the subject of baptism which may not be stultified 
by an act of the church in which we as members participate. 

In performing those human offices which regularly belong to the 
admission of members into the Church of Christ, and for which 
we are responsible, The Christian Century holds with the Disciples 
of Christ that all divisive and irregular practices should be avoided 
and baptism administered by immersion only. 

We accept the compliment to the lucidity of our words implied 
in the contrast the editor makes between the “unsophisticated” 
reader and himself. Manifestly the “unsophisticated” would under- 
stand the meaning of this paragraph better than the sophisticated 
editor has done. 














THE 


3. (a). “—immersion . is the only baptism which Disciples can 
recognize consistently as fulfilling the New Testament requirements 
for church-membership.” The Christian Evangelist charges that 
The Christian Century disagrees with it on this point. That is for 
But we would like to know if 


The Christian Cen- 


our contemporary to say, of course. 
The Christian Evangelist means what it says. 
tury observes that millions are fulfilling the essential requirements 
for church membership without being immersed. They are members 
of the Church of Christ, just as truly members as are those who 
have immersed. They are not just “our religious neighbors,” 
or “our brethren of the denominations,” or “the pious unimmersed”— 
they are Christians, members of the Church of Christ and they 
have not been immersed. We understand that the Disciples gladly rec- 
ognize these persons as members of the Church of Christ. How 


they became members of the Church of Christ without fulfilling the 


been 


New Testament requirements for membership we cannot conceive. 

Does the Christian Evangelist disagree with us here? 

(b) “—the editor himself could practice no other baptism.” 
This point has not been made by The Christian -Century at all. 
The church itself can practice no other than immersion-baptism 
if it strives to practice Christian union—this is the point. It is not 
a question of the editor’s or a given minister’s views on baptism, it 
is a question of the church’s loyalty to Christ’s ideal of Christian 


union. 
(ce) 


Enough has been said to show that The Christian Evangelist 


does not “understand Brother Morrison’s position exactly” or, at 
least, if it does understand it, it is plain that the essential points of 
this position have not been touched by the editor’s discussion. That 
the “Christian Connection” view should be identified in the editor's 
mind with the view he is criticising bears out the former alternative. 


4. The statement that 


there is no 


Evangelist dissents from our 


between the two papers in the practice of 


Christian 
difference 
Christian baptism The 
involves not only the baptism administered by the church, but the 


practice of Christian baptism, it says, 
baptism recognized bv it as a condition of entrance into its mem- 


bership. There is no disagreement between us as to the administra- 
tion of baptism. 
the recognition of baptism. 

The Christian Evangelist already recognizes that Presbyterians, 


Let us see if there really is any disagreement as to 


for example, are members of the Church of Christ (we cannot 
bring ourselves to assume otherwise until plainly informed to the 


They of the 


least, know of way 


contrary by our contemporary). became members 
Church of Christ by baptism—we, at 
of becoming members of the Church of Christ. 

In recognizing the Christian church membership of Presbyterians, 
does not the Christian Evangelist agree with the Christian Century 
in recognizing the validity of the baptism by which they became 
members of the body of Christ—albeit not approving (and in this 


agreeing with the Christian Century also) of the particular cere- 


no other 


mony by which their baptism was solemnized? 

If the Christian Evangelist 
mersed as unbaptized, by what right can it regard Presbyterian 
churches as churches of Christ and Presbyterian people as mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ. But if the Christian Evangelist re- 
gards Presbyterian churches as churches of Christ and their mem- 
bers as members of the Church of Christ, does it not thereby recog- 
niz@ the validity of the baptism by which its membership is con- 
stituted—no matter what reservations it may be compelled to make 


regards all Who have not been im- 


concerning particular forms and practices? 

The Christian Century still insists that there is no difference 
between itself and the Christian Evangelist in the practice of 
Christian baptism, both in respect to its administration and what 
our gontemporary calls its “recognition”—unless the Christian Evan- 
gelist refuses to “recognize” the Presbyterians as members of the 
Church of Christ. 

And if it does, we would almost despair of our plea for Christian 
union. 


Students of the New Testament will find in The Biblical World 
for May (University of complete bibliography 
of this field. The entire number of the magazine is devoted to a 
list of books dealing with all defects of New Testament study 
History, Geography, Life of Jesus, The Synoptic Problem, Miracles, 
Erchatology—to name no more—together with all works treating 
of, the each New Testament book separately. The bibliography 


Chicago Press) a 


is prepared by Professor C. W. Votaw and contains for each 
section his assessment of the books listed. Ministers who are 
not already subscribers of this excellent periodical would do 


well to order a copy of this issue which would prove an invaluable 


guide in their study. 
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Apostolic Precedents 

The Christian-Evangelist of May 4 comments upon the use which 
the Christian Century made of its expressed hope that those who 
are now laboring to secure Christian unity and find themselves 
in disagreement over certain matters of organization, ordinance and 
creed might approach the subject in the same Christian spirit in 
which the leaders in the early church faced the problem of circum- 
cision with reference to the Gentiles. The Christian Century ap- 
proved of this sentiment and advised the application of the principle. 
The Christian-Evangelist, however, while finding satisfaction in 
the commendation pronounced upon its suggestion, becomes uneasy 
when the principle is really applied to the modern situation, , 
It .will be recalled that the majority of the Jerusalem 
chureh believed implicitly in the permanence of the law of cir- 
cumeision and of sacrifice, and insisted that it must be observed 
by all who would enter the church, Jews and Gentiles alike. 


great 


That 
law had the sanction, as they believed, of divine utterance and long- 
established usage. To favor of a broader 
seemed like a desertion of divine precepts. 


abandon it in view 

Yet Paul and Barnabas saw clearly that the principle could not 
be applied under the new conditions of Gentile conversion, and they 
the 
consent to the waiving of this requirement in the case of those 


organized a movement to secure from Jerusalem church its 


who from among the Gentiles turned to the Lord. Not one of these 
apostolic leaders wished to alandon anything which seemed to him 
essential as a means of grace for the development of Christian 
character. They did not even propose to abandon their personal 
use of the ordinances of the Jewish law, for most of them remained 
consistent and conforming Jews, ag well as enthusiastic Christians. 
Their consciences would not permit them to forsake the practices 
Yet 
in facing the admission of Gentiles into the church they saw with 


of their fathers on the subject of circumcision and sacrifice. 


perfect clearness that the imposition of their own conscientious 
scruples upon a type of disciples wholly unaccustomed to such 
practices was an act for which there was no warrant in the broader 
interpretation of the Christian life. 

The Christian Century has insisted that this situation of the 
early church is a striking parallel to the present problem regarding 
baptism in its relation to Christian unity, and it wishés to remind 
the Christian-Evangelist and all other commentators upon the 
situation that there can be no value in clouding the issue by mis- 
fact. 
says, “Our contemporary settles the question in advance by assum- 


statements of For example, when the Christian-Evangelist 
ing that such a conference would result in the discontinuanee of 
baptism as a condition of church membership,” it is resorting to 
the very device which it condemns in the following paragraph when 
it says: “This difference was settled not by a misrepresenta- 
The Christian 
Century has never advocated the discontinuance of baptism as a 


tion of the practice of one party by the other.” 


condition of church membership, nor would such an advocacy find 
the slightest recognition among the denominations whose union in 
the larger church of Christ is sought. Does the Christian-Evangelist 
know of any evangelical Christian bodies who do not insist upon 
baptism as a condition of church membership? The Christian Cen- 
tury does not, nor is it aware that anybody is making the slightest 
effort to eliminate baptism from the list of essentials to member- 
ship in the Church of Christ. 

More than this, the Christian Century not only insists upon the 
validity and permanenee of baptism in the church universal but 
it also affirms with emphasis that in the practice of Baptists and 
Disciples there is no likelihood that any substitution of another 
practice for immersion will prevail. We do not know of any Bap- 
tists or Disciples who are advocating the use of affusion in place 
We believe that there will 
be a very considerable section of the church that will maintain 
consistently the practice of immersion, in spite of the fact that 
the great majority of Christians throughout the world will likely 
be content with affusion for some time to come. 

With this matter made clear, and in the hope that no further 
effort to obscure the precise nature of this inquiry will be made, 
we turn to the interesting inquiry into the nature of the apostolic 
precedent quoted by our contemporary. Circumcision and sacrifice 
were practices of remote antiquity among the Jewish people. They 
did not originate with the Hebrews, but they were a part of the 
religious practice inherited from the They received the 
sanction of lawgivers and priests from the first, and became a fixed 
and unalterable element- in the worship of God. Gradually their 
sanctity increased until in the days of Jesus they constituted the 


of immersion in either of these bodies. 


past. 


chief tests of orthodoxy in the Jewish community. 
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Yet this eminence of position accorded to cireumcision and sacri- 
fice was never accepted by the great prophets of Israel as valid. 
They affirmed consistently that Jehovah did not care for external 


rites but only for sincerity, justice and reverence. Some of the 
prophets like Jeremiah and Hosea went so far as to affirm that 
God never commanded these acts of ritual, and that they were only 
substitutes for spiritual religion. Yet circumcision and sacrifice 
were recognized as possessing a certain value, and though they 
were often subjected tc mordant criticism by the moral leaders 
of Israel, they persisted as the most outstanding features of the 
national faith. 

However, when the question regarding the admission of Gentiles 
arose, it was seen at once that a new issue had been raised. The 
Gentiles were totally unfamiliar with the particular forms of 
religious practice. They had their own customs of worship. They 
were not interested in form or ceremony, but only in following the 
leadership of Jesus in the attainment of character and the accom- 
plishment of the ends of the kingdom of God. They understood this 
to be the essence of the new faith. For them to have concerned 
themselves with the validity of religious customs that have become 
dear to Jewish Christians would have been to turn aside from first 
to second things. Paul and the other leaders of the Christian 
community recognized this fact, and secured for these Gentile 
converts those liberties of conscience which were threatened by 
the conservatives, wha with equally good conscience were deter- 
mined to preserve the practices to which they were accustomed. 

Precisely similar is the situation in the Christian Church at the 
present time. A large and conscientious section of the Church 
believes not only in baptism as an essential element in the Chris- 
tian system, but in immersion as the proper and apostolic method 
of its administration. The first conviction it shares with the uni- 
versal evangelical church, the second it helds in fellowship with 
the churches of the Baptist type. No one questions the validity 
of immersion, few would question its apostolic employment. But 
a great company amounting to a large majority of the evangelical 
church is convinced that the method of administering baptism is of 
subordinate importance, and ought not to be made a test of fellow- 
ship in the effort now being put forth to unite the different bodies 
of believers into more effectual fellowship. 

No one is asking that the practice of immersion be discontinued. 
Among Disciples it will not be discontinued, nor will any other 
practice be substituted. _But the question once more arises as it 
arose in the Jerusalem church, Is this conscientious conviction of a 
minority of the church to be made a test of brotherhood among 
Christ’s people, whose standing in the faith is attested by facts 
and virtues far more convincing than any act of ritual can ever 
be? In other words, are we to accept the principle-that only those 
who have been immersed are worthy of recognition in the fullest 
and frankest sense as brethren in the church, or are we to accept 
the precedent of the apostles and leaders of the early church that 
the test of Christian standing is not ritual or ordinances but life 
in Christ? 

The real test of a Christian life is loyalty to the mind and 
spirit of Jesus. Those who believe that Jesus made immersion a 
test of church membership will of course continue to insist upon 
an exclusive form of fellowship. To such the plea of Christian 
unity means only unity among those who accept the obligation of 
immersion, 

To the great majority of Christians, however, this question be- 
eemes increasingly a subordinate one. In a spiritual religion mat- 
ters of form can have only a secondary place. 

Let it be clearly understood once again that the issue is not that 
of the acceptance of baptism as an essential element in church 
membership. We repeat that we know of no church among evan- 
gelical Christians that admits to its membership without bap- 
Further than this, we insist that for Disciples and Baptists 
immersion will continue to be the only practice of baptism. The 
question is a larger one, Shall immersion be made a test of recog- 
nition among those who have become the followers of Jesus by all 
the sanctions of faith and fellowship? Shall the conscience of those 
who hold the immersionist view be erected into a standard for the 
guidance of those who do not share such conscientious convictions, 
and shall the conscience of those who are as fully convinced of the 
broader view and have as much of conscience on the side of liberty 
as their conservative brethren have on the side of adherence to a 
form of initiation, be the measure of loyalty to Christ? 

If the Christian-Evangelist were proposing afresh a platform of 
Christian unity, as the fathers of this reformation proposed. it a 
century ago, would it include. immersion as a requirement of all 
who desire ‘to unite with our churches from other Christian bodies? 


tism. 
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I spoke the other night from the same platform with the Hon. 
Clarence Darrow of Chicago. The occasion was a mass-meeting in 
behalf of a new park system for our city. Mr. Darrow and I chain- 
pioned the movement which was defeated three to one—but that 
is “another story.” . 

I had heard Mr. Darrow before, but this time I was given oppor- 
tunity to study him. He is unique. He is a free lance absolutely. 
Two years ago the liquor forces brought Mr. Darrow to our city 
to speak against local option. He did so, but in the doing he 
scoréd the saloons so scorchingly and so frequently that it was 
an open question whether he really aided the liquor forces. The 
tragedy of it was that they didn’t need much help but won easily. 
It was our side that needed help and we lost—more easily. 

Mr. Darrow is radical, no doubt of that. He doesn’t believe in 
jails or penitentiaries. He doesn’t believe men can ever be made 
good by law. He says that if a man refrains from evil simply be- 
cause he is afraid to do evil his goodness is only apparent, that 
it is not real but fictional. 

Mr. Darrow is nothing if not iconoclastic. In his speech the other 
night he said: “The older I grow the saner I become and therefore 
the more pessimistic. An optimist is an insane person.” Never- 
theless further along in his speech he said that he believed things 
were growing some better and to illustrate he cited the success of 
union labor in obtaining shorter hours for the toiler of the world, 
as well as the safeguarding of the life of the laborer. He spoke 
pungently, epigrammatically and with perfect ease. I sat studying 
him thus, at close range—the stalwart figure, the broad Atlantean 
shoulders, slightly stooped, the dark, straight hair, worn long, parted 
low on the side with one defiant lock falling far down over his fore- 
head, the strong, deep-lined face, the stern mouth and the strong 
out-standing chin. 
mon type. 


Certainly he is a platform power of an uncom- 
Sarcasm he uses mercilessly and time-honored customs 
are slitted into ribbons by his rapier thrusts. In repartee he is 
very apt. For instance, I had said (referring to the charge that 
the farmer vote could always be counted against improvements), 
“I do not believe that the farmer has a monopoly on selfishness.” 
Alluding to this, Darrow said: “No, not a monopoly, but if you 
farmers around here are like the farmers I know, they hold the 
controlling stock.” 

Naturally on many things Mr. Darrow and I do not think alike. 
I should imagine, though I have no definite proof, that Mr. Dar- 
row has precious little regard for organized Christianity. I should 
suppose him Ingersollian in some of his views and yet I have no 
doubt but that such a man and such a message as he delivers con- 
tributes to the on-march of the general good. The only way that 
some minds are goaded into thinking is by statements that chal- 
lenge and cross-hackle. A reading of the speeches of Wendell Phil- 
lips in the early part of his career as agitator will show him fully 
as inflammatory in utterance against human slavery as Clarence 
Darrow is today against industrial bondage. Here and there, now 
and then, and all the time, somewhere there must be voices in the 
wilderness, loud, clamorous, insistent, strident voices. 
such a voice. 


Darrow is 
I confess to a liking to hear a man, once in a while, 
of the Darrow type, a man who is unfettered, who says precisely 
what he thinks, who both startles and shocks me and so keeps 
me from settling in some nice, smoothly-oiled groove. 

“When you come up to Chicago, I want you to come out and 
see me,” said Mr. Darrow, as we shook hands after the speaking. 
“Come out to my home and we'll talk it all over.” 

“Talk it all over!” How excellent a method. How many bitter, 
blinding and bloody religious battles might have been averted if 
only the leaders of the divisions had got together to “talk it all 
over!” 

“Talk it all over” with Clarence Darrow! 
to and maybe sometime I will. 


Indeed I should like 
E. DeW. J... 


Turn back over the meadows of your childhood days and forget 
not. that you were content to dream on the mossy banks of the 
mirror stream, and feel the glow of the last rays of the crimson 
sun as it sank into its bed of indigo blue. You were content to 
dream in the twilight; not asking what power binds that part of 
the day to the starry night, but praying that God may see you 
safely. through the morrow and grant..you peace.—Lillian Sincere 
Ahrens. 
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The Call of the Christ 


A Missionary’s Interpretation of the Master’s Appeal 


BY GUY WALTER SARVIS 


In severing his connection with the Hyde Park Church, Chicago, as its Assistant Pastor, to become with Mrs. Sarvis 
the “Living-links” of that congregation on the Foreign field, Mr. Sarvis preached on a Sunday in March a sermon inter- 


“ preting the conception and motive of his missionary life. 


He fitted his discourse into a series of sermons then being 


preached by the pastor, Dr. Ames, on “The Symbolic Christ,” the thesis of which was that the outstanding facts of Jesus’ 


life 


ymbolize and interpret the spiritual experience in the individual soul of the Christian. 


The fineness of Mr. Sarvis’ 


insight both into the records of Christ’s life and the inner side of human experience discloses his extraordinary fitness 
for the teaching of Sociology in the University of Nankin, to which the Foreign Mission Society. has appointed him.— 


Tue Eprrors. 


I think it was Emerson who said, “I am 
a part of everyone whom I have met.” We 
cannot know a noble life wjthout being our- 
selves ennobled. In childhood we hear stories 
of Washington and Lincoln, and they come to 
stand as types of bravery and truth, and 


weaker moments they 


in our meaner and 

make us ashamed and lead us to higher 
things But it is not the bare historical 
facts about these men whtich give them 


their power with us. It is the fact that they 
come to symbolize for us those fine and noble 
traits of character /which in our- 
selves. So it is with the Christ. As we come 
to and him, more and he 
comes to symbolize that ideal self which we 
And I want to insist that these 
are tlie real 
This is true even of our most 
intimate friends and The mother 
whom we love in childhood and honor in old 
the she herself was con- 
scious of, a person with the idle 
base and frivolous impulse which you and I 
find our souls the embodi- 
ment virtue and and kindness, a 
being quite apart from the common humar- 
after day. 
controlled 


we desire 


know love more 


aspire to be. 


symbolic persons most persons 


in the world. 


relatives, 


age is not 


person 
same and 


in own She is 


of love 
which crosses our path day 
then, moulded and 


ity 
Our 
by 


lives, are 
the great 
them and call 
from the base and 
and noble things. 
Christ’s Call Most Potent. 

But for us Christians the call of Christ 

is far more potent than the summons of any 


symbolic persons who come 


like living voices 
to 


into them 


gr od 


unworthy 


other great ideal person who enters into our 


lives. Men of all creeds and philosophies 
yield to his winsomeness and acknowledge 
his beauty. It is, then, to the call of the 


Christ that we shall listen this morning. 
One morning after the baptism of Jesus, 
John was standing talking with two of his 
disciples as Jesus passed by. John pointed 
him out and exclaimed: “There is the Lamb 
of God!” The two disciples heard him say 
this, and followed But Jesus turned 
round, and saw them following. “What are 
he asked. “Rabbi,” they 
are you staying” “Come, 


Jesus. 


you looking for?” 
answered, “where 


and you shall see,” he replied. 


The Call of the Open Way. 

The call of the Christ is to me essentially 
the call to the open way. Whatever has been 
the in historic Christianity or what- 
ever may be the case in certain quarters to- 
day, it seems to me that the invitation of 
Jesus to come and see is quite characteristic 
of the whole spirit of his life. His very 
first invitation to men is an invitation to 
investigate, and in this respect he is thor- 
oughly modern. The whole method of moid- 
ern science is the experimental method, and 
our philosophy is more and more the prag- 
matic philosophy, the philosophy which asks 
not. Is it logical? Is it old? Is it authoria- 
tive? but, What does it do? Jesus said in 
another place, “By their fruits shall ye know 
refused to be- 


case 


them,” and when people 


lieve on him because he was not what their 
traditions had led them to expect he would 
be, he urged them to believe on’ account of 





Guy Walter Sarvis. 


the works which he did. And so it 
to me the ideal church is a church in which 
this spirit of and exist-. 
It is a church which is willing that every- 
one in its fellowship should see for him- 


seems 


freedom openness 


is a church which as a whole is 
always ready to receive new light. In the 
way, the ideal Christian is an_ indi- 
vidual who is always willing to see new 
truth and is likewise willing that others 
should be both ahead of him and behind him 
in this search for truth. And this call of 
the Christ to the open way is not an easy 
call to heed. There are few things in this 
world more difficult to attain than tolerance 
coupled with earnestness. No one of us may 
escape the double danger of believing nothing 
earnestly on the hand and believing 
something so earnestly that we have ne 
patience with those who differ from us on 
the other. 
Jesus Always Drawing People. 
But this first call of the Master is but the 


self, and it 


same 


one 


beginning of acquaintance with him. There 
is another call which troubled souls have 
heard with comfort in all the ages since 


“Jesus walked up and down among the hills 


of Galilee and took little children in his arms 
and blessed them. “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 
One of the most striking things about Jesus 
was He was always getting people to come 
to him. We never find that he told people 
to come into the church or into any other 
organization. But once, so far as I remem- 
ber did He urge them to go to the Bible. 
I had a friend who a few weeks ago lost 
all means of support for his sick wife, his 
little boy, and himself. We had an oppor- 
tunity to show our friendship in some con- 
crete fashion, and the wife writing to us 
and telling her gratitude spoke of some things 


the Christian people who should have been 
their friends had done. One expressive phrase 
was, “We have been offered religious tracts to 
read!” What a mockery of the real spirit 
of the Christ! Who can imagine him in 
the presence of human suffering and trouble 
saying to an unfortunate one, “Go and read 
the Bible and trust in the promises of God?” 
His invitation was ever a call to personal 
comradeship, and to a comradeship in which 
there was more than words; for we all know 
of the works of kindness which He did. 

The Companionship of Christ. 

And I doubt whether there is anything 
more holy or sacred in this world than that 
relationship which exists between two hu- 
man beings when one is in trouble and the 
other has that divine gift which enables him 
to be a real comforter. And I believe Chris: 
means most to those of us who are 
thus to find in him a companion who sits, as 
it were, by our very sides and gives us cor- 
fidence to live from day to day. I 
times think that in our complex life when 
we take so much thought for self-culture 
and self-protection and self-development that 
we lose some of the finest things in life 
which come only to those spirits who have 
little of this world’s goods and who are cast 
almost bare upon its scant charity. And I 
do not think we need to be fanatics to have 
this sense of companionship with the Chrisé. 
He is the symbol not only of our better 
selves, but of the better world-self. Believ- 
ing in him, we believe that somehow this 
throbbing planet, with all its stains and in- 
perfettions and in humanities, is a good 
world, and we are able somehow to go ont 
and face it and call it a comrade, because 
he faced it and was crucified by it and yet 
loved it and yearned over it as a mother 
yearns over a wayward son. 

All Must Bear Burdens. 

“Take my yoke upon you,” he says, “an 
learn of me, for my yoke is easy and m) 
burden is light.” None of us escape from 
burden-bearing in this world. The art 01 
life consists in bearing its burdens most 
faithfully and most easily. Jesus says that 
He has found a way to make every task in 
life an easy one. He calls us to look upon 
every task as a contribution to eternity, to 
regard all business as our Father's business: 
and #s the child finds delight in pleasing the 
parent, we shall find joy in doing the 
will of God. And we do not need to inter- 
pret God in any narrow or anthropomorphic 
sense. In some fashion, if we are religious 
at all, we must believe that God is at the 
center of things and that our lives are not 
without significant relation to him. Believ- 
ing thus, we are able to take a large view 0! 
life and to escape the pettiness of the 
cramped souls who live as those whow 
Browning describes when he says, “They 
have their beetles to collect.” Jesus calls us. 
then, to lives of vision and faith, and he 
asserts that in such lives we shall find our 
yokes easy and our burdens light. 

" One day Jesus was walking beside the 
Sea of Galilee and he saw two fishermen 
casting their net into the sea. “Come aml 
follow me,” said Jesus, “and I will make you 


able 


some- 


so 
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fishers of men, and ‘they straightway left 
the boat and their father and followed him.” 
The call of the Christ is more than a call 
to some practical course of action. In this 
respect the Christian religion is in marked 
contrast with some of the Oriental religions. 
Prof. Burton tells the story of an incident 
which oceurred during his“ recent tour in 
the Orient which illustrates this point. He 
had been delivering an address before a body 
of Hindu students on “Why I Am Content to 
Be a Christian.” One of the reasons he gave 
was that Christianity was both practical 
and devotional; it taught both faith and 
works. At the close of the address a young 
man arose and asked permission to speak. 
On being granted such permission he pro- 
ceeded to argue that Prof. Burton’s state- 
ment could not be true because faith and 
works were mutually exclusive, for in the 
nature of the ease activity of any sort inter- 
fered with meditation and contemplation, 
which are the essence of faith. Jesus’ con- 
ception of the religious person as one whwo 
mingled freely with his fellowmen and lived 
a normal life but one free from the sin and 
sordidness of the world, was quite impos- 
sible for this young Brahmin. Too often the 
attitude of the Christian toward his religion 
has been that of the young Brahmin. He 
has felt that business and religion must be 
separated, and in such cases religion is too 
often crowded out. But it is surely a mis- 
conception of the religion of Jesus to hold 
that he taught a divorce between religion 
and business. In prayer in the 
teenth chapter of John he says, “I 
ask Thee to take them out of the 
but to keep them from evil. They do not 
belong to the world, even as I do not belong 
to the world. Consecrate them by the truth; 
thy message is truth. Just as Thou hast sent 
I send them my messengers 
to the world.” There is nothing in the life 
and teachings of Jesus to suggest that He 
would have approved of the ascetic ideals 
which came to prevail in the church in 4 
later day and which, like the divorce of busi- 
ness and religion in modern times, amount to 
a confession of cowardice or failure in the 
attempt to live out religion under normal 
human conditions. The synthesis between 
life and ideals is one of the greatest of the 
achievements of Jesus. 


seven- 
not 
world, 


his 
do 


as 


A Call to Serve Others. 
while these two fishermen were to 
to catch fish, their chief occupa- 
tion in the future was to be fishers of men. 
Jesus’ call to them was a call to a readjust- 
ment of emphasis in the valuation of the 
activities of life. Heretofore, said Jesus ir 
effect, you have given all your attention to 
catching fish in order to live; I call you to a 
in which your chief purpose shall 
to make others live. Such is the call which 
comes to every business man today. “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own life?” ‘Lhe old trans- 
had the word “soul” where the later 
rendering has “life.” Doubtless Jesus had 
in mind physical life, but it is quite in accor:i 
with the spirit of his teaching to put a 


But 
continue 


work be 


lation 


larger interpretation upon the term. What 
is life? Is it eating and breathing? Is it 


accumulating knowledge or piling up goods? 
it suecess? Surely it is none of these, 
for all these may come to shrunken and 
sordid souls. What is life? Is it not ful!- 
ness of human sympathy and human exper'- 
ence? Is it not a quick and delicate response 
to every human impulse within us and to 
mood of those about us? And any 
man who is thus sensitive to the human 
world in which he lives will not fail to be 
a fisher of men. He will be eager to mak» 
this world the best possible place for others 
and for himself. He will therefore use every 
wile to win men from the low and base to the 
noble and worthy things of life. As he moves 


Is 


every 
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up and/down the streets of the city he, like 
his Master, looking on the multitudes will be 
moved with compassion because they are 
scattered as sheep without a shepherd. And 
if he really hears the call of the Christ, the 
shepherd impulse in his heart will take con- 
crete form and he, like the Christ, will 
minister to the multitudes. - 
The Call to the Cross. 

As the time of the crucifixion drew near, 
Jesus saw the increasing enmity of the lead- 
ers of his nation and the increasing defection 
of the populace who had followed him for 
the sake of the loaves and fishes. He per- 
ceived the inevitablenesg of his death if 
He continued to pursue the course he had 
hitherto followed. For the chief priests 
and the scribes and the pharisees and the 
sadducees did not care for the open path 
nor for human brotherhood nor for the 
bundant life which finds the affairs of every 
day the affairs of God. They saw perfectly 
clearly that the triumph of Jesus meaut 
their own defeat, and since they were strong- 
est, it was inevitable that they should kill 
Jesus, as they had killed the prophets before 
him. As Jesus was talking of these matters 
one day, “Peter took him, and began to rebuke 


iinet iti 


a- 


Vrs. Guy Walter Sarvis. 


him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: this 
shall never be unto thee.” Then Jesus ad- 
ministered that historie rebuke to Peter, 
and turning to the group of disciples, now 
reduced to twelve, he said: “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me.” This, 
too, is the call of the Christ—the call to 
the cross. I am no ascetic. I have no time 
for one who spends himself in self-inflicted 
torture of mind or body. Perhaps no mis- 
conception of the Christian religion is more 
serious than that which in it a mere 
penance for some sin or fault which perhaps 
could not be escaped. And yet I 
that the call to the cross is a necessary 
part of our human life. But this cal} is not 
confined to those who strive to’ follow tie 
Christ. To every human being comes sooner 
or later the test of suffering. In fact, suffer- 
ing is a normal part of life, both human 
and animal. If one looks at the whole of 
human life about him, he may easily con- 
clude that the pain is more than the pleas- 
ure. 


sees 


believe 


Not Escape But Endurance. 

So the problem of life comes to be not 
so much how we shall escape suffering as how 
we shall endure it. The cross must needs 
come into every life, but whether the cross 
be a shadow or a light will depend upon our 
attitude toward it. Jesus coupled cross- 
bearing with self-denial. The word seli- 
denial has come to have an unwelcome sound 
in our ears because it has been associated 
with irrational and needless sacrifice of 
the goods of life. Nothing can be further 
from Jesus* point of view. He always chose 


* munity. 
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the best things of life, although we count 
him the supreme example of self-denial. True 
self-denial consists simply in choosing the 
ultimate instead of the immediate, the best 
instead of the good. So it was when Jesus 
close the way of the cross. He might have 
weakly yielded to the pressure of his en- 
emies or his friends who sought to silence 
him, but such a course would have brought 
to him a greater cross than that involved 
in the physical crucifixion—the cross of a 
sensitive soul in torment because of its 
own cowardice and weakness. And because 
Jesus chose the cross, the instrument of 
his humilation was transformed into the 
means of his exaltation, for through all the 
centuries this death of Jesus on the cross 
has appealed to the emotion of the world 
and has won a devotion to the ideals which 
were dearer than life to him in a measure 
which would not otherwise have been 
sible. For him the cross was transformed 
from a shadow into a bright and glorious 


pos- 


light. And so we might go through history 
and select those from every nation who 


have counted suffering and death as mere 
pittances when weighed against the higher 
concerns to which they had devoted their 
lives. We should think of Socrates drink- 
ing the hemlock, of the Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae, of Martin Luther befgre the Diet 
or Worms, of John Brown, and of the thou- 
sands of those we call heroes, and we should 
know that the may become a glori- 
fied thing. 


cross 


Glory in Misfortune. 
But after all, most of the suffering in this 
world is in quiet and olscure lives that are 


never Known outside their little circles of 
friends. Can there be glory in the sick bed, 
in hunger, in nakedness, in poverty? Every 


one of us will recall instances where such 


suffering has been a benediction to all 
who saw it. I remember an old woman 
whose fingers were bent with rheumat ism 


and whose body was racked with a constant 
cough. She lived alone on the eight dol- 
lars a month she drew as pension money 
from the government and what little she 
could earn by knitting and at the same time 
gave two dollars a month to the church 
She was one of the happiest individudls | 
ever knew. She was happy because she prac- 
ticed self-denial. She, literally forgot her- 
self in her interest in others. She had taken 
up her cross, but she had d®ne more—she 
had followed Him. ‘ 

Cross Bearing in the City. 

There is a special need for cross-bearing 
in such a life as we live here in Chicago, 
especially on the part of the well-to-do com- 
munity represented by this section of the 
city. It is not that sort of suffering which 
brings glory nor is it the acute suffering o/ 
disease or great sorrow. It is the asnoyance 
and labor involved in living up to the highest 
ideals of citizenship and neighboriiness. The 
great danger of the eity is thit we shall 
become separated from the people with whom 
we are normally connected and shall become 
selfish and careless of the rights of the com- 
The city is so large and we are so 
insignificant! It is not worth while for us 
to bother ourselves about such things as 
voting or participating in the various move- 
ments for the betterment of the city! Sue! 
arguments are specious, but they are false 
“No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself,” and the highest type of heroism 
in a peaceful society is that heroism which: 
devotes itself to the -common good in a 
faithful but unobstrusive way. Prof. James 
has written an essay on “The Moral Equiva- 
lent for War.” It is comparatively easy to 
be brave and to endure suffering when the 
bands are pRying and the flags are flying. 
but what we need in our city today is men 
and women who will fight in behalf of civic 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Early Christian Praise 


The Hymnody of the Western Church Before the Reformation 


lhe introduction of Greek hymnody into 
the Western church is due to two great 
lights in the Latin church—Hilary of Poit- 
iers and Ambrose of Milan. Hilary was 
ovnished from his See in Poitiers in 356 
\. D. and was absent from it four years. 
This time was spent in Asia Minor taking 
part at one time in one of the councils of 
the Eastern church. He had an opportunity 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
Greek music of that day. He wrote a 
“Book of Hymns” to which Jerome refers. 
Isadore, Archbishop of Seville, who presided 
at the 4th council of Toledo, speaks of Hil- 
ary as the first Latin hymn writer. 

Mr. D. J. Donahue, in a volume entitled 
“Early Christian Hymns,” gives six of 
Hilary’s hymns. I give the first and last 
verse of one entitled, “A Hymn for the Peni- 
tent.” 

1 am not worthy, Lord, mine eyes 
To turn unto thy starry skies; 
But bound*’in sin, with moans and sighs, 


I beg thee, hear me. 


Power, love, and glory be to thee 

© high and holy Trinity; 

Be ours the bliss thy face to see 
In light supernal. 


One peculiarity of most of these hymns, 
if not all of them, is that the last verse 
is a doxology. This continues on into the 
widdle ages—in fact it has not been entirely 
abandoned by the churches of the present. 

Sung in Private First. 

It seems that hymns of this character 
began to be sung in private by the people 
before they were taken up and sung by the 
chureh with ecclesiastical sanction. Jerome 
says that in his day those who went into 
the fields might hear the “plowman at hia 
hallelujahs, the mower at his hymns and 
the-vine dresser singing David’s psalms.” 

Of the part taken by Ambrose not long 
after Hilary’s. death, in bringing the use 
of hymns into the church of Milan, we have 
a contemporggy account from his convert 
Augustine. Be this as it may, it began to 
Valentinian, favored the Arians and desired 
to remove Ambrose from his See. The 
“devout people,” of whom Augustine’s mother, 
Monica, was one combined to protest him 
and kept guard in the church. “Then it was 
first appointed,” says Augustine, “that after 
the manner of the Eastern churches, hymns 
ond songs should be sung lest the people 
grow weary and faint through sorrow; which 
eustom has ever since been retained and 
has been followed by almost all other con- 
gregations in other parts of the world.” 
He speaks of himself as moved to tears by 


these “hymns and canticles;”—*The voices _ 


flowed into my ears; the truth distilled into 
my heart; | overflowed with devout -affec- 
tions and was happy.” 

Mr. Donahue gives thirty-two hymns 
credited to Ambrose. The number however 
is probably much less. 

The Church’s Most Sublime Hymn. 

The composition of the Te Deum has 
been ascribed to Ambrose. It is said that 
he wrote it after the conversion of his pupil, 
Augustine. Be this as it may, it began to 
be used about that time. It is the most 
sublime unmetrical hymn the church has 


ever produced. I give it in full. 


We praise thee oh God, e 
We acknowledge thee to be the Lord; 
\ll the earth doth worsinip thee, the Father 


everlasting. 
To thee the angels ery aloud, 


BY MEADE E. DUTT 


The heavens and all the powers there in. 

To thee Cherubim and Seraphim continually 
ery 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabbaoth. 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of 
thy glory; 

The glorious company of the Apostles praise 
thee, 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise 
thee, 

The noble army of martyrs praise thee, 

The holy church throughout all the world 
doth acknowledge thee 

The Father of the Infinite majesty; 

Thine adorable true and only Son, 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 

Thou art the king of glory, Oh Christ, 

Thou art the Everlasting Son of the Father. 

When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man 

Thou didst humble thyself to be born of a 
Virgin, 

When thou didst overcome the sharpness of 
Death 

Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to 
all believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand in the glory 
of the Father, 

We believe that thou shalt come to be our 
Judge ; 

We therefore pray thee help thy servants 

Whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious 
blood, 

Make them to be numbered with thy saints 
in glory everlasting. 

O Lord, save thy people and bless thy heri- 
tage: 

Govern them and lift them up forever. 

Day by day we magnify thee; 

And we worship thy name ever, world with- 
out end, 

Vouchsafe, oh Lord, to keep us this day 
without sin; 

Oh Lord, have merey upon us. 

Oh Lord, let thy merey be upon us 

As our trust is in thee; 

Oh Lord, in thee have I trusted; 

Let me not be confounded. 


It is not to be assumed that the hymnody 
introduced by Ambrose was from the first 
used according to the precise order and 
method of the later western ritual. This 
was probably the work of Benedict upon the 
constitution cf the Benedictine Order about 
530 A. D. He appointed the Ambrosian 
hymn to be sung regularly in his office for 
the canonical hours. Hence probably origin- 
ated the practice of the Italian churches, and 
others who have followed their example, to 
sing certain hymns at “Vespers,” “Lauds,” 
and “Nocturns” on different ecclesiastical 
seasons and festivals. The hymns thus used 
were afterwards collected into “Breviaries,” 
in which the hymns “proper” for the “week,” 
and for the “season,” continued for many 
centuries, with few exceptions, to be derived 
from the earliest epoch of Latin poetry 
reckoning that epoch as extending from 
Hilary and Ambrose to the close of the 
Pontificate of Gregory the Great. 


Gregorian Music. 

The Ambrosian music was more popular 
end congregational than its successor, the 
Gregorian, which then came into use and 
afterwards prevailed. The music of Gregory 
was after the style of the liturgical chant 
which has become customary in the Roman 
Cotholie churches. The hymns of Ambrose 
have been described as “short and complete 
in themselves;” “easy and at the same time 
elevated in their exptession and hythm;” 
“terse and masculine in thought and lan- 


guage;” “simple, pure and not technical in 
their rendering of the great facts and doe- 
trines of Christianity.” 

Prudentins, (348 A. D.) was a layman. a 
native of Saragossa and it was in the Span- 
ish ritual that his hymns were most large!r 
used. 

Fortunatus, the Italian poet (530 A. D.), 
was the friend of Gregory, and the favorite 
of Rodegunda, Queen of the Franks. In 
style he was graceful and often vigorous. 
Following are the first and last verses ot 
his Vesper Hymn to the Virgin. 


Hail, star of Ocean 

Hail, our golden door 
Mother of the mighty 
Virgin ever more. 


Praise to God the Father 
And the Saviour be 
With the Holy Spirit 
Reigning One in three. 


The invention of “sequences” by Notker who 
died 912 A. D. may be regarded as the 
beginning of the later medieval Latin hym- 
nody. The following is an example of a 
“sequence.” 


Come let us sing out the song of praise 
Swelling thanks to our Eternal Lord. 
—Alleluia. 


In the song of which the above is part 
there are fifteen pairs of lines with the 
“Alleluiah” after each pair. In structure the 
“Sequence” was unmetrical and irregular. 


Bernard’s Contribution. 

The name of Bernard of Clairvaux (1901) 
stands cut as the father, in Latin Hvmnody 
of that warm and passionate form of devotion 
which has been popular with many devout 
persons throughout Christendom. The fol- 
lowing are two verses from one cf his hymn: 
bearing the titel: “Hymn to the Saviour.” 


Oh tender Jesus let me feel 

Thy love with ever flowing zeal, 
And by thy presence bring to me 

The power thy glorious truths to see. 


i follow where thy steps have trod 
And kiss with tears the sacred sod; 
That in thy love my soul shall live, 
That grace and favor thou mayst give. 


Many hymns in various languages have 
been founded upon Bernard’s “Jesus, the very 
thought of thee,” “Jesus, thou joy of loving 
hearts,” and “Oh, Jesus, King mest wonder- 
ful”—three portions of one poem nearly two 
hundred lines long. All three of these songs 
are found in most modern hymn books and 
are™used constantly by the church. 


Hymnody’s Highest Point in Dark Ages. 

Several other hymns of importance were 
produced about this time notably “The Day 
of Wrath” and “Jerusalem, the Golden.” It 
seems that the hymnody of the church 
reached its highest point during the middle 
ages. The succeeding centuries have pro- 
duced some good hymns set by those Middle 
Age writers. 

In her introduction to a little volume bear- 
ing the title: “Great Hymns of the Middle 
Ages,” Eveline Warner Brainard says: “True 
Mystics were the poets of the Middle Ages. 

° In these monks and priests were 
combined such splendor of vision and such 
childlike simplicity of imagination as belong 
enly to these whom the world unseen is 4 
visible world. the life unseen the real life.” 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 
Baxter Wakefield—The Hero of “God and Mammon” 


What some readers think of the course chosen by the preacher whom Edgar De Witt 
Jones’ story led into the city where he was tempted. See The Christian 
Century for May 11 and May 18. ; 


CONTRASTS WITH DAN MATTHEWS. 
To me, the course chosen by Baxter Wake- 
field in the story “God and Mammon” by 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, was highly s@tisfactory. 

It is refreshing to note the resistance of 
so peculiar a temptation by the ministry. 
Rut at this time it is doubly so. The church 
is being criticized today for her seeming 
inactivity in social work. And, it is argued, 
the blame lies largely with the ministers. 
The wealthy autocrats of the pew hold the 
whip hand, and the preacher, either through 
indifference or fear, does not emphasize the 
sovial teachings of Jesus. And _ further- 
more, the ministry is so anxious to obtain 
the large and influential city pastorates, that 
they care not to investigate the moral fibre 
of their membership. To these writers and 
thinkers, the message of Mr. Jones is a re- 
puke. Here is one man at least—and I be- 
lieve to Mr. Jones Baxter Wakefield is a 
type—who is not so anxious to accept a 
call to a city church as to countenance Op- 
pression and greed on the part of his pro- 
spective membership. He preferred to re- 
main where he could preach fully the gospel 
of the kingdom. 

Nothing is so heartening as victory over 
temptation, Such a makes for 
wholesome thinking and creates optimism. 
How much more encouraging the message of 
Mr. Jones in “God and Mammon” than that 


success 


of Harold Bell Wright in his book “The 
Calling of Dan Matthews.” Baxter Wake- 


field was put to a different though just as 
severe a test as was Dan Matthews. The 
former fought and won and was the stronger 
preacher of the word because of the con- 
flict. The latter succumbed to the influence 
of the “Ally” and left the ministry for secu- 
lar pursuits. 

The message of Mr. Jones is timely. The 
Disciples are daily growing in wealth and 
prominence. It is to the Baxter Wakefields 
of our ministry that we must look, to keep 
our brotherhood free from the corrupting in- 
fluence of those who wax rich at the expense 
of the poor. VAUGHAN DABNEY. 
Chicago. 


BAXTER A COWARD; HIS WIFE A 
SENTIMENTALIST. 

taxter certainly did the wise thing for 
him as he lacked almost every essential 
quality that would make for success in such 
a chureh as “Old Calvary.” In the first place 
he lacked the judicial mind that would be 
necessary for a large work. -He jumped at 
conclusions. He took the testimony of his 
eld college friend, Jefferson Clayton, without 
confirming the truthfulness of his story at 
all. Within thirty minutes he wrote the 
letter to Waller, and then showed fickleness 
by not mailing it right away, simply because 
it would be “more courteous” to wait a few 
days. Then upon the slim evidence of a 
“newspaper report” he mailed the 
letter before he could get to the station in 
person, and then threw the picture of his 
lifelong friend out of the ear window with- 
out even waiting to confirm the newspaper re- 
port by amiable and just correspondence. He 
would slap his best friend in the face upon 
the flimsiest evidence possible. Therefore, 
he would better stay in some small place, and 
not deal with men of large affairs. If he 
had possessed the judicial mind he would 
have yemained over a day and consulted 
with the men themselves who worked for Mr. 
Waller, and gotten evidence also from good 
Christian men, instead of a professional law- 


flimsy 





yer, who forsook the ministry after one year. 
Again Baxter was a coward. Prof. Ross- 
man had instilled into the young man’s life 
valuable convictions, but he lacked back- 
bone. He had no courage to give those con- 
victions to the world. Waller was his op- 
portunity. Perhaps Clayton told him the 
truth about Waller, but Baxter had a chance 
to practice upon a fine subject and watch 
him develop under his teaching and admoni- 
tion. Perhaps he would have failed, but it 
seems that Baxter was made of the stuff 
that would rather preach where his convic- 
tions were not needed. He was an hireling 
who would rather “sit and sing himself away 
to everlasting bliss” than to go out and give 
the needy worid the benefit of his training. 
Then Baxters wife was too much of a 
sentimentalist to be of much help to him in 
a large work. If he had won the love of 
Waller and had developed his admiration for 
him, Baxter’s wife would have knocked every 
plan to revolutionize his friend’s life, by her 
petty jealousy. She was an incapable wife 
for a modern pastor. She should have 
married a farmer. S. M. PERKINS. 
Davenport, Ia. 


A TRUMPET-TONGUED PROPHET. 


In Wakefield we have an example of the 


student practicing the professor’s preach- 
ments. But in the concluding master strokes 
of the story Professor Rossman _ is for- 
gotten as ore seeks communion with the 
splendid spirit of Wakefield. Happy the 


day when the pulpits of the land shall be 
occupied by men of the Wakefield type, 
and-then instead of muzzled puppets we 
will have trumpet-tongued prophets. 
EK. L. MITCHELL. 
New Holland, Ohio. 


Editors’ Opinion Wanted 

What is your opinion of the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the enclosed clipping? 

Aberdeen, Miss. Louis H. STIne. 

The clipping is as follows: 

“Jesus never prayed for union but_ ior 
unity. He did not then pray that all His pro- 
fessed followers should be one, but that those 
who believed on Him through the word of the 
apostles should be one.” 

Our opinion is that the author of it could 
not himself state clearly what it means.—THE 
EDITORS. 


A Time of Testing 

I verily believe that under God this is a 
time of testing for our people. It is a time 
when we are being called upon to decide as 
to whether or not we are going to follow 
philosophy and expediency and condone the 
nullification of one of God’s ordinances, there- 
by making the mistake of all ages and ail 
sinners. God told Cain to offer an animal 
sacrifice in order to typify the final offering 
of Christ. He said, “Will not a vegetable 
sacrifice do as well?” God told the Jews to 
practice certain laws and ordinances and 
they said, these are too narrow and sectarian; 
we wont do it. God through Christ told his 
church to baptize converts. Many of us are 
saying today and have been saying through 
the ages, this is inexpedient; we won’t do i¢; 
we will use some miserable human substitute 
in order to convert the world and promote 
Christian union. Others say we will practice 
baptism ourselves but in order to foster and 
practice Christian union we will formally re- 
ceive into full fellowship those who have. not 


been baptized. Not one of the great re- 
formers of the past but what believed in 
baptism but they were willing to see it super- 
seded on the principle of expediency. 

May God help us to realize that if man’g 
philosophy and expedients are more potent 
to unite the church and convert the world 
than God’s law, then men are wiser than 
God. 

I can, however, see no reason why baptized 
believers cannot co-operate with unbaptized 
believers in an informal way in every good 
work when they can do so without recogniz- 
ing something ‘as baptism which is no bap- 
tism. 

The law of the Lord is perfect and will 
convert the world and unite the church if 
we will only follow it. 

Since circumcision at the time was not a 
binding ordinance on any one, the compromise 
of the Jerusalem conference does not warrant 
a compromise on the question of baptism. 

Chicago, H. Mies. 


- A Little Nonsense 


Research Work in Physiology. 

Sometimes childish lack of comprehension 
accounts for odd sayings. A story now going 
the rounds deals with the little boy and girl 
whose mother had left them to care for a 
sick grandparent, while they failed to under- 
stand just what the doctor’s suggested treat- 
ment meant. The family butcher reports 
Dorothy’s puzzled appeal for his aid: 

“Is that you, Mr. Wilson? Well, this is 
Dorothy B——. Mother’s out, and we want 
to know if you can tell Willie an’me how 
to find grandpa’s liver? The doctor says 
we’re to put a hot flannel on it, and we don’t 
know where in the world it is!” 


Wanted It For Good. 


A brisk little urchin entered a store with ° 


the request: 

“Please, sir, mamma wants a tape-line.” 

“How long does she want it?” was the 
clerk’s natural query. 

“I don’t know, sir, ” was the lad’s equally 
natural answer, “but I think she wants to 
keep it.” 


The Ladies’ Aid 
The old church bell had long been cracked; 
Its call was but a groan; 
It seemed to sound a funeral knell 
With every broken tone. 
“We need a bell,” the brethren said, 
“But taxes must be paid; 
We have no money we can spare— 
Just ask the Ladies’ Aid.” 


The shingles on the roof were old; 
The rain came down in rills; 

The brethren slowly shook their heads 
And spoke of “monthly bills.” 

The chairman of the board arose, 
And said, “I am afraid 

That we shall have to lay the case 
Before the Ladies’ Aid.” 


The carpet had been patched and patched 
Till quite beyond repair, 
And through the aisles and on the steps 
The boards showed hard and bare. 
“It is tod bad!” the brethren said: 
“An effort must be made 
To raise an interest on the part 
Of members of the Ai!.” 


The preacher’s stipend was behind; 
The poor man blushed to meet 
The grocer and the butcher as 
They passed them om the street; 
But nobly spoke the brethren then; 
“Paster, you shall be paid! 
We'll call upon the treasurer 
Of our good Ladies’ Aid.”—Ex. 
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Section XXIV. The Messianic Hopes of the Early Prophets 


June 11. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. What two classes of prophets preached 
in the early period of Hebrew history? 
Name those in each group. 

2. Did those prophets who did write books 
preach anything in the nature of a messianic 
hope? 

3. In which of the two companies did 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah live respec- 
tively? 

4. Did Hosea have any national expecta- 
tions that were connected with the rise of a 
particular messianic person? 

6. In what did the national hopes of this 
prophet consist? 

7. What quality of God’s 
Hosea strongly emphasize? 

8. Were Hosea’s hopes for Israel realized? 

®. If not, what bearing has this fact on 
the correctness of the prophetic forecasts? 

10. What events formed the background of 
Isaiah’s preaching? 

ll. To what extent were Isaiah’s messian- 
ic hopes colored by the political situation of 


nature did 


his time? 

12. Is the 
chapter 7 to be 
messianic? 

13. What facts gave 
Isaiah’s prediction of a coming king in chap- 
ter 0? 

14. In what sense can these words be re- 
garded as truly messianic? 

15. What did Isaiah affirm regarding the 
world peace that was to arrive? 

16. In what regard did Micah have clearer 
vision of the future than Isaiah? 

17. What is the significance of his Beth- 
lehem prophecy in chapter 5? 

18. Does it relate specifically to the birth 
of Jesus? 

19. How was it regarded by the elders and 
scribes of Jesus’ day and by the early Chris- 
tian church? 

20. Is there a 
minds of any of 
Israel as the embodiment of the messianic 


Immanuel child prophecy of 


regarded as in any sense 


Significance to 


distinct 
these early 


person in the 
prophets of 


hopes ? 
21. In what would you say the messianic 
hope of early Israel really consists? 


1. THE EARLY WRITING PROPHETS. 
As we have seen in our studies hitherto, 
the early prophets of Israel are to be divided 
into two classes: those of whom we know 
only through the accounts given of their 
work in later writings, and those who have 
left-to us books which bear their names. Of 
the fornie®® the most representative are 
Moses, Samuel, Nathan, Abijah, Elijah and 
Elisha. That these prophets believed in the 
future of the nation and had in a certain 
sense a messianic hope to preach cannot be 
doubted. Indications of such a view Were 
pointed out in the last study. Yet nothing 
very definite survives of their teaching, 
and therefore it is only possible to empha- 
size the fact that national hopes of greatness 
were entertained by all the moral leaders 
of Israel, without specific belief in any par- 
ticular person who was to realize them. 
The writing prophets of the early period 
were Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah. . The 
particular messages they left on record have 
been studied already in this series. It is 


Text for Special Study, Micah 5:2-5. 


with the messianic hopes expressed by them 
that we have now to deal. Amos and Hosea, 
as will be recalled, announced their messages 
in the northern cities of Bethal and Samaria. 
Isaiah lived in Jerusalem a little later, and 
his contemporary, Micah, was a citizen of 
a town in southwestern Palestine. It was 
natural for these prophets to give expression 
to their hopes and fears regarding the future 
of the nation, and though they lived in dif- 
ferent sections of the land their ideals were 
much alike. 


2. THE MESSIANIC HOPES OF HOSEA. 

If one were to identify the messianic hopes 
with the expectation that an individual was 
to arise in the future for the spiritual de- 
liverance of the world, it would be impossible 
to affirm that Hosea ever had any such ex- 
pectation. His utterances are wholly con- 
cerned with northern Israel as a state in great 
destruction. The most he could expect, con- 
sidering the folly of Israel’s rulers and the 
worldliness of her people, was such a trans- 
formation of the nation by repentance and 
obedience as should claim more the 
divine assurance of pardon and prosperity. 
Hosea expresses the most emphatic condem- 
nation of Israel, mingled with the most pa- 
thetic appeals to repentance and reform. The 
hope he cherishes is that God may turn from 
the fierceness of his anger when the nation 
shows its repentant spirit. The best illus- 
tration is shown in chapter 11: 8, 9, which 
pictures Jehovah's quenchless love for the 
unworthy people. In this fact alone is there 
hope for the future? There is no personal 
deliverer in sight, but the nation may at 
least trust in the love of God to work out 
its salvation. 


once 


Again in chapter 2: 19-23 there’ is a 
graphic description of the lover-like concern 
of Jehovah for the people in spite of their 
unfaithfulness and their pursuit of other 
gods. The prophet looks forward to a day 
when fruitfulness shall return to the land, 
which had almost ceased to yield its har- 
vests because of the unfaithfulness of its peo- 
ple. This in itself is a pledge of good, a 


kind of messianic hope, though wholly 
national and with any dependenge upon 


a personal leader. 

Finally, the entire 14th chapter of Hosea 
is a beautiful picture of the restoration of 
Israel to the favor of God. It is a colloquy 
between the prophet, the nation and God. It 
as taken for granted that all unfaithfulness 
and backsliding are forever past, and that 
Israel by the help of God may be trusted to 
work out a future of sincerity and happiness. 
How little these hopes were realized is shown 
by the fact that soon after they were uttered 
the city of Samaria fell under the blows of 
the Assyrian power, and Israel became a 
thing of the past leaving all -national hopes 
and messianic expectations as the inheritance 
of Judah, the surviving section of the Hebrew 
people. 


3. ISAIAH’S MESSIANIC HOPES. 
The one political situation which formed 
the background of Isaiah’s ministry was the 
gradual approach of Assyria toward Pales- 
tine with its constant menace of pillage 
Isaiah predicted the down- 


and destruction. 


——— 


fall of Damascus and saw it accomplished. 
He foretold the overthrow of Samaria and 
witnessed its fulfilment. He insisted that 
Jerusalem should suffer but should be saved 
by a wonderful deliverance. It was not 
strange, therefore, that he should identify 
whatever national hopes he cherished with 
the deliverance of his people from the oppres- 
sive hand of the great eastern conqueror. He 
announced to the trembling Ahaz in 734 
B. C. that his two northern neighbors who 
were threatening him with invasion would 
both be destroyed by Assyria within a few 
years. 

In making this clear the prophet used 
that very striking figure of speech regarding 
the child Immanuel (Isa. 7: 10-17). A 
young woman should conceive and bear a 
son, and in the stress of the times call his 
name Immanuel, “God help us.” By the 
time such a child should reach years of dis- 
cretion the whole country would be in the 
hands of the Assyrian king. To many this 
Would sound like a prediction of the virgin 
birth of Jesus, yet even superficial examina- 
tion shows that its meaning was local and 
for the time. It was only in the very general 
sense in which all Old Testament words were 
held by the early Christian community to be 
applicable to Jesus that they had any New 
‘lestament value. 

A much more definite prediction of a mes- 
sianie helper and deliverer is to be found in 
Isaiah 9: 2-7, dating from about the same 
time. Tiglath-Pileser, the Assyrian king, 
was at that moment ravaging the northern 
sections of Palestine. All Jerusalem was in 
a panic, fearing his descent southward to 
the destruction of the capital. Isaiah in 
the midst of this time of gloom looks for- 
ward to the day when the Assyrian shall be 
driven back and the nation delivered. This 
happy event he associates with the birth of a 
marvelous child, whose names and dignities 
show him to be a member of the Davidie 
dynasty and the equal of Tiglath-Pileser in all 
save the love of strife, “for he is to be the 
Prince of Peace.” 

That Isaiah actually looked for the coming 
of such a delivering king there is little doubt. 
He could conceive of no future crisis in the 
nation’s history greater than that through 
which they were passing. That the words 
he uses apply in any save the most remote 
sense to the goming of Jesus cannot for a 
imagined. For the deliverance 
needed was imminent. No far-off rise of a 
royal warrior would suffice. Such a king as 
lsaiah pictured never arose in Judai. The 
dynasty of David perished in defeat and 
gloom. But the prophet’s expectation of 2 
glorious future as the result of fidelity to 
the national purpose did not miscarry, for 
Israel, though humbled and distressed, was 
still to afford the means of world deliverance 
and in the modern Christian sense of the 
word these remarkable descriptions of an 
expected but never arriving king of Israel 
were fulfilled in spiritual significance in the 
world-wide ministry of Jesus. 

Similar are the hopes of Isaiah for 4 
future of peace and righteousness. It was 
a theme which the prophet’s mind dwelt con- 
tinually. When the terror of Assyrian in 
vasion had passed away a time of glory and 
divine companionship would ensue. The best 
illustrations of this higher form of the 
messianic hope are seen in Isa. 4: 2-6 and 
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ll: 1-9. To be sure the prophet does not 
know when this time will arrive, nor what 
king will fulfil these ideals. But undoubted- 
ly it was to be a ruler of the royal line of 
David, a “shoot out of the stock of Jesse,” on 
whom the spirit of Jehovah should rest in 

wer. If such a hope was never realized in 
the literal experiences of Judah, it served 
at least to keep alive the expectations of 
that better part whom Isaiah called “the 
remnant,” the survivors of the days of chas- 
tisement and trouble. Ideally these” words 
are always coming true, not in 
the terms in which the prophet anticipated, 
but in the truer measure of a world-wide 
realization of the ideals of the kingdom of 


heaven. 


4. MICAH’S MESSIANIC HOPE. 


This contemporary of Isaiah saw 
clearness the coming fate of his people. He 
had seen too many of the plundering expedi- 
tions of Assyria not to know what they por- 
tended for Judah. Yet he was confident that 
there was hope ahead, and eyen though he 
saw further into the future tham Isaiah and 
marked the certainity of that national dis- 
aster against which the patriotism of Isaiah 
seemed to protest triumphantly, yet Micah 
insisted that even that catastrophe woula not 
be the undoing of Israel’s career. There was 
to be a future of deliverance and blessing. 


with 


The most graphie of Micah’s pictures of 
national survival is found in chapter 5: 
9-5. It was the great text quoted by the 
Jews throughout their history to prove that 
the Messiah was to come from Bethlehem. It 
was less, however, the prediction that the 
particular place was significant as the birth- 
place of Judah’s future king, than it was 
the confident assertion that this king when 
he came to arise from the old Davidie stock. 
whose place of origin was the little town of 
Bethlehem. Whenever he came it would be 
from that historic place, for his origins were 
from of old, even from the days of the 
ancient kings of Judah. Here the messianic 
hope of Isaiah is given definiteness and pre- 
cision, Judah’s enemies are to be swept 
away by the might of the coming king. 

These words, which constitute the central 
theme of this lesson, will bear more than 
a passing study. They make clear the fact 
that through this period of prophetic work in 
which Tsrael was almost constantly in peril 
of her life there remained the unshaken hopes 
of the moral leaders of the nation that God’s 
purpose could not be defeated by any play of 
worldly political forces, and that the ideals 
announced by the prophets for the realiza- 
tion of the divine will among men were des- 
tined to be realized. 

The value of this beautiful prophecy does 
not lie in any reference to Bethlehem. That 
was a mere incident emphasizing the con- 
fident bélief that Judah’s delivering king 
would be of the royal stock. It is not a 
mere prediction of the birth of ‘Jesus in a 
particular town. It is the confident affir- 
mation that the plans of God through Israél 
cannot be miscarried. 

Another splendid oracle that occurs in 
Micah 4: 1-5 has already received comment 
a8 a word used both by Isaiah and Micah, 
and perhaps quoted by both from an earlier 
source. It emphasizes in admirable manner 
the centrality of Zion as the desirable place 
of all the nations, attracting men from afar 
to the shrine where the only true God may 
be worshiped. As the result of such con- 
course at the mountain of Jehovah’s holiness 
war must cease and the nations dwell to- 
gether in confidence and fraternity. 


5 THE MESSIANIC IDEALS OF THE 
EARLY PROPHETS. 


The student of messianic prophecy will 
look in vain through these records for per- 
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sonal specific references to Jesus. The fault 
and disaster of too much of the study of 
prophecy, so-called, has been its concentra- 
tion of attention upon such expression in the 
Old Testament as could by any compulsion 
be made to bear significance for the persona) 
experience of Jesus. To be sure there were 
precedents for this effort. The New Testa- 
ment church, conscious of the fact that 
Jesus was the servant of God in some sense 
as Israel had been in the past, did not hesi- 
tate to apply to him any and all words of the 
Old Testament that would in even the most 
remote manner fit into the fabric of his life. 
But the New Testament church did not make 
the mistake of supposing that these words 
were uttered originally regarding Jesus. 

They only claimed that they were “fulfilled” 
in him, that is, that they came to a new birth 
and were filled out with a new meaning in 
the circle of his sacrificial life. Thus inter- 
preted, no damage was done to the stately 
and urgent messages of prophets and psalm- 
ists. But to make chance words of the Old 
Testament “predictions” of the events in the 
life of Christ, when manifestly the writers 
had no thought of anything but local and 
national events, is to offer an affront to the 
whole fabric of prophecy as it takes form in 
the pages of the Old Testament. 

The real messianic prophecy is, as we have 
seen, a gradual unfolding of the purpose of 
God through a national history. It was a 
clear vision that somewhere in the future 
the hopes and ideals of the nation would be 
realized in a time of peace and righteousness 
in the world. When political perils sur- 
rounded Israel it was natural that the mes- 
sianic hope should take the form of expec- 
tancy that a royal deliverer would arise. 
But this was by no means a persistent fea- 
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ture of the hope. It was of course the most 
gratifying ef all the elements in that hope 
as the Jews of Jesus’ day conceived it, and 
therein lay the reason for their inability to 
understand its loftier meanings. They caught 
only a fragment of the vision, and looked 
for a king who should realize their hopes for 
deliverance, even as Israel craved a hero in 
the olden time. But higher by far than this 
crass political expectation lay the true levels 
of the messianic hope, and those levels it 
must be our purpose to reach in the unfold- 
ing of these studies. 


FOLLOWING STUDIES. 

The next section will deal with the pro- 
phets of the dark age of Manasseh. Then 
will follow, “Nahum and the Fall of Nine- 
veh,” and “Habakkuk and the Rise of Baby- 
lon.” 


TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
AND PAPERS. 

1. The content of the messianic hope in 
early Israel. 

2. The teachings of Amos and the lack of 
the messianic element. 

3. Hosea’s expectations for the 
of Israel. 

4. The child prophecies in Isaiah. 

5. The messianic hope and universal 
peace. 

6. Was the messianic hope of the early 
prophets personal? 
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Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D. ENDRES. 


Why I Love Christ. I Det. 1:3-25 (Honorary 
Members Meeting) Topic June 11. 

Our regard for Christ might very well 
grow out of what he is and what he does. 
By what he is we do not mean what theolo- 
gians and philosophers say he is and have 
labored so earnestly to prove, but what he is 
as we are able to see him advise and act in 
the various situations in which he found him- 
self. His love as it found exercise in his 
concern and care for others, his teaching of 
the woman at the well, his feeding of the 
purposeless, multitude, many of whom were 
faint and far from home, his dropping of a 
tear for those whose dear ones had died, his 
opening of the ears of the deaf, his making 
the blind to see and the lame to walk, his 
rebuke to the religious elite of his day—the 
elders, the scribes, the priest and also to his 
disciples when they were contending as to 
which one should be counted chief in the 
new kingdom; and his unfailing loyalty to 
his ideal of righteousness, whether he was 
struggling with the problem alone in the 
garden, or faced it in the designing question- 
ers of the awyers, or in the judgment hall 
of Pilate, or the scoffing furious mob on 
Calvary—these all exhibit a spirit of love 
and sympathy, of loyalty and justice such as 
the world has failed to see before or since. 
This he was, and it challenges the admira- 
tion of any who has a sense of the eternal 
values of our human life. 


Moreover this he saw to be the need of 
the race and conceived it to be the means of 
salvation. Herein lies his Saviourhood. 
Hence he called the kingdom of God, a king- 
dom of righteousness. What Jesus does then 
is to call his disciples to just such a life, 
into just such a kingdom. The tremendous 


significance of this appears when we stop to 
realize that we are 


in a world in which 


disease, suffering, and inherited misfortune; 
dishonesty, cowardice, and selfishness, leave 
untold horror in their wake. Genuine dis- 
cipleship lies in our willingness to make the 
spirit of his life incarnate in our own. That 
is, the spirit of rugged honesty and heroic 
loyalty which enabled Him to be true to 
what he knew was right when it was to 
his immediate disadvantage to do so, must 
be characteristic of our lives. That is to 
say, this ideal of life instead of being a set 
of Sunday manners must be made the actual 
rules of our conduct in every-day affairs. 
What would happen if every man who is a 
member of a Christian church and engaged 
in business, or industry, or law, or polities, 
would be strictly honest, that is, honest as 
he would say Christ was honest in his daily 
business transactions with his fellow men? 
It is perhaps not too much to say that the 
code of business ethics: which prevail in the 
country would be revolutionized. For it is 
probably true that a majority of the busi- 
ness men of the land are at least nominal 


members of some one of the Christian 
churches. 
Again the unselfishness of Jesus must 


find us ever ready and willing to promote 
these principles: among mankind. To this 
end we must be willing, yes, eager, to spend 
and be spent. In this cause not only was 
Jesus willing to die, but Stephen also gave 
up his life, Peter and John spread it at the 
peril of their lives and Paul “died daily” 
for the same great end. Through the Chris- 
tian’ centuries the martyrs were willing wit- 
nesses to the same great truth and the 
missionaries today are living examples of 
it. And to this same truth can every hon- 
orary member of the Christian Endeavor 
Society who is a worthy disciple of Jesus 
testify. 
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Denver Church made an offering for Home 
Missions of nearly twenty-five dollars. 


Jesse Story, who has been preaching at 
Mulberry Grove, has resigned his pastorate. 


Saybrook Church, where C. C. Wisher is 
minister, will have an evangelistic meeting 
in the fall conducted by Herbert Yeuell. 


Glad to note that Ernest H. Reed has been 
prevailed upon by the church and community 
to remain at Washington another year. 


W. H. Kerns, of Cisne, conducted a short 
meeting at Jeffersonville, resulting in six 
additions. 

J. E. Pritchett accepted.a call from the 
Metropolis Church, and began his work there 
the last Sunday in May. He was pastor at 
Carterville. 

M. O. Dutcher held a week’s meeting with 
excellent attendance and eight additions, at 
Noble. Mr. Dutcher is pastor of this church, 
having begun his pastorate only recently. 


Litchfield Church made an offering of more 
than twenty-five dollars to the American 
Christian Missionary Society the first Sun- 
day in May. : 

Major Griffith, who resides at Decatur and 
ministers to the church at Argenta, held a 
week's meeting with his congregation during 
May. with good congregations and spiritual 
profit. 

The church at Bellflower recently enjoyed 
two addresses by Miss Luceba E. Miner of 
Eureka College, and made an offering to that 
institution amounting to $238. L. S. Har- 
rington is the minister. 

Oakwood Church has voted to remodel and 
enlarge its building on account of demands 
for better equipment for its growing Sunday- 
school. There will be spent not less than 
#2,500 in this improvement. 


At DeLand, George W. Wise began his pas- 
torate the first Sunday in May. Both pastor 
and congregation are sanguine regarding the 
prospects for this work. Mr. Wise was 
formerly pastor at Du Quoin. 

H. J. Hostetler, who recently removed from 
Virden to Newman, celebrated “moving-in- 
day” in his new church, and received fiftéen 
members into the congregation. The pas- 
torate here starts out in a very promising 
“ ay. 

The splendid new church at Antioch, near 
Rossville, was dedicated May 21 by J. Fred 
Jones, of Stanford. The building is one of 
the .best and most beautiful to be found in 
possession of any country congregation in the 
state, and cost $14,000. 


E. U. Smith, pastor at Sandoval, has been 
busy recently preaching extra sermons. Be- 
sides the memorial address on May 30, he 
preached to the Odd Fellows in their anniver- 
sary service, and delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon to the high school graduates. 


O. C, Bolman’s assistance in the meeting at 
Lewiston for about two weeks resulted in 
The pastor, B. H. Clea- 


thirteen additions. 


ver, and entire congregation speak in highest 
praise of Mr. Bolman as a Christian gentle- 
man and preacher. 


Ipava Church, where C. R. Gains is minjs- 
ter, made an offering the first Sunday in 
May to the Home Missionary Society of 
twenty dollars. This church will hold a 
revival meeting in the fall conducted by a 
pastor of some other city. 


Centennial Church, Bloomington, of which 
Milo Atkinson is pastor, received an offering 
of $48.50 for Home Missions, with other 
gifts yet to be made. This church is but 
one year old, but is fast taking a place 
in the life of the city under the ministry 
of Mr. Atkinson. 


Evangelist George P. Bramel closed a re- 
vival meeting at Johnston City. The meeting 
lasted three weeks and resulted in seventeen 
additions. The congregation has mo pastor 
and the meeting was begun without prepara- 
tions. The results are considered unusually 
good on that account. 


G. W. Morton, pastor of Beardstown 
Church, has been doing some missionary work 
in the country. He recently called on about 
twenty-five families: and found not a single 
one of them attended church services. He 
is now preaching on Sunday afternoon in 
that community to good congregations, and 
is contemplating the organization of a Sun- 
day-school. 


After a month’s Sunday evening services 
under the auspices of the young ladies of 
the First Church, Springfield, the men of 
the congregation voted to become responsible 
for the evening services during the month of 
June. During May, with the ladies in 
charge, .the congregations were much im- 
proved and considerable extra interest was 
created. 


Litchfield Church codperated with other 
churches of the city in a campaign of one 
week’s duration on behalf of boys and their 
friends. A. W. Connor, of Indianapolis, was 
present and in charge of the program. The 
work done by Mr. Connor is praised by all 
the ministers, and there is unusual interest 
in the boy’s welfare as a result of the cam- 
paign. 

The First District Convention will be 
held at Lanark, June 14 to 16. Each church 
in the district is entitled to send one delegate 
for each fifty members or fraction thereof, 
one each from the Sunday-school, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and the C. W. B. M 
Entertainment will be provided for all in 
attendance. It is requested that those who 
anticipate atending shall notify the pastor, 
J. E. Cresmer, at Lanark. 


President A. C. Gray, of Eureka, has de- 
livered his stereopticon lecture, “How We Got 
Our Bible” several times recently. Large 
crowds have listened to him with profit, and 
the stereoptico nviews have been especially 
helpful in enforeing the truth of the lecture. 
Christian Century some time ago as a men’s 
Two of the places in which he was received 
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with special favor were at the union meet- 
ings in Peoria and Minonk. He also had 
a fine audience at Jacksonville. 


Fourth Church, Danville, referred to in The 
Christian Century some time ago as a men’s 
church, is nearing the completion of its 
new edifice. Dedication day has been set for 
June 18, and Dr. I. N. MeCash, of Cincinnati 
will be in charge of the services. There are 
fine evidence of prosperity in the Sunday- 
school and other departments of the church. 
H. D. Williams has been the pastor for 
several months. 


State secretary, J. Fred Jones, dedicated 
the remodled church at Minier. Several 
thousand dollars were expended in improv- 
ing the building and adapting it to modern 
needs. About $3,500 was raised on dedica- 
tion day. Several visiting preachers -were 
present from surrounding cities, the minis- 
ters and congregations of other churches of 
the town added their support and financial 
aid to the occasion. The minister is I, 
Hadaway. 


R. E. HierSnymus delivered a lecture at 
the Christian Church in Eureka, under the 
auspices of the Y. W. C. A. He spoke on 
his trip from Edinburgh to Athens and ‘used 
a stereopticon, for which slides were made 
from photographs taken by himself and party 
on their trip. Mr. Hieronymus has, for more 
than a year, been in the employ of the state, 
doing work of an educational nature. For 
several months his duties have kept him 
busy at the state house in Springfield in con 
nection with the legislature, where he has 
succeeded splendidly in representing the cause 
of education before that body. : 


At the forthcoming State Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ, to be held in Dan- 
ville the first part of September, Eureka 
College will have a full day of the program. 
They have the entire forenoon of September 
7. The program is being arranged now, and 
it is proposed to make it one of the most in- 
teresting and helpful sessions of the conven- 
tion. It is encouraging to our educational 
workers to feel, that the conventions in IIli- 
nois are glad to give them a place without the 
appeals that formerly had to be made for 
recognition for this work. This recognition 
will grow just in proportion as the people 
come to realize the place of education in 
our movement. 


Sixth District Convention 

The annual convention of the sixth district 
will be held at Champaign, IIl., June 20-21. 
Lodging and breakfast will be furnished free 
to all delegates.. Dinner and supper will be 
furnished at reasonable rates. Those expect- 
ing to attend should notify S. E. Fisher. 

The following is the program: 

Tuesday Morning.—C. W. B. M. Session; 
Praise and Thanksgiving, led by Miss Lillie 
Bowyer, Bement; Words of Welcome, Mrs. 
Kauffman, Champaign; Special Music, F. B. 
Thomas, Mattoon; Dist. Sec. Report, Mrs. H. 
E. Monser, Champaign; Sermon, 8. 8. Jones, 
Danville; Prayer, Bro. Clark, Ludlow. 

Tuesday Afternoon.—Praise Service, Mrs. 
R. H. Robertson, Shelbyville; Special Instru- 
mental Music, Mrs. Vinnie Johnson, Cham- 
paign; Reports made by the Presidents; Ad- 
dress, “The Outlook”, Miss Thompson; Ad- 
dress, “The Children’s Hour”, Mrs. Frank 
Miller, Rantoul; Volunteers talk on junior 
work. 

Tuesday Evening.—Prayer, Miss Ida 
Strope, Oreana; Song, Mrs. Joel Davis, St. 
Joseph, Illinois; Quartette, Girls’ Circle of 
Champaign; Address, Basil S. Keusseff, Chi- 
eago; Conference. 

Wednesday Morning.—Devoticnal, Chas, 
Serivens, Villa Grove; Appointment of Com- 
mittees; General Topic, Our District Work; 

The Value of the Conference, F. B. Thomas, 
Mattoon; The District Evangelist, R. H. Rob- 
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Shelbyville ; Enlisting the Churches, 
Robt. E. Henry, Niantic; Convention Ser- 
Andrew Seott, Danville. 


ertson, 


mon, 7 
Wednesday Afternoon.—Devotional, Geo. 


W. Wise, Deland; Reeruiting Our Ministry, 
\. S. Haynes, Decatur; Discussion; The Uni- 
versit} of Illinois and Our Relation to It, W. 
A. McKnight, See’'y Y. M. C. A. of the U. of 
1.: Our First Year’s Work under Direction of 
the I. C. M. S., Miss Mildred Seystet; The 
Illinois Chureh and the State University 
Problem, 8. H. Zendt, Bloomington ; Round 
Table Discussion; Our State Bible School 
Work. Clarence L. Depew, State Supt. 

Wednesday Evening—Devotional, A. A. 
Burr, Moweaqua; President’s Address, E. M. 
Smith. Decatur; The Country Chureh as I See 
It. J. Fred Jones, 





News Editorials 





A Live Church Bulletin. 
« H. Seriven, minister at Villa Grove, 
makes room in his bulletin for a prge 


devoted to social service information. The 
page 1s waded “The Son of Man.” Such 
items as “A Modern Hero”’—Dr. Grenfell, 
“Rolenge.” “The Blame of Fire,” dealing 
with the Triangle factory fire, “Dynamite 


ang Labor,” recounting briefly the arrest of 
two oflicers of the “structural workers,” and 
other related subjects are observed in 
several recent issues. In one of these issues 
a very succinct and pointed report of a 
concrete effort to realize the union of two 
churches is given. It is headed “Union 
Again.” Many a writer would have told 


the story with the use of many pages of 
manuscript, but none could have told it more 
completely than has the writer in the bulle- 
tin in a half dozen lines. He has left out 
nothing, and yet but little is mentioned. 
The whole picture is as clear as if it covered 
pages. The story follows: 

“They held a joint meeting. They admit- 
ted the best interests of the Kingdom and 


their town demanded a closer union. They’ 
prayed for union. They got together and 
discussed their differences. The union is 
not. 

This is the recent story of two Illinois 


churches. If our differences are not enough 
to keep us out of heaven, why discuss them 
at such a time? It is to be hoped the day 
is dawning when we will discuss our big 
‘samenesses’ instead of our little differences. 

And that brings up the question, do any 
of us possess anything peculiar to ourselves 
alone that is worth perpetuating at the ex- 
pense of a divided church?” 





Secretary’s Letter. 





The Beardstown work is doing nicely, and 
this mission promises much for the future. 
rhe minister, G. W. Morton, will deliver the 
Memoria] Day address for the old soldiers. 

Harry M. Barnett is in a meeting at Lowe’s 
Chapel, in Vermilion County, E. E. Hartley, 
minister. Things are booming; 365 at Bible 
school, and there is a prospect of extensive 
remodeling of the building. 

F. A. Sword is billed for a tabernacle meet- 
ing at Potomac in July. E. M. Norton, of 
Danville, is the minister. He also preaches 
for the Mt. Olivet Church, near Paxton. 

Ernest H. Reed has yielded to the strong 
desires of the church and community to re- 
main with the church at Washington. He has 
done a splendid work there, and the church 
Was very unwilling to give him up. 

B. W. Tate. of Pontiac, has.a_ three 
weeks’ vacation in August, and he wishes to 
use it in helping some weak church in a re- 
vival effort. Brother Tate is a strong man 
and ought to be used in this way. 7 
yng at Paxton has called William 
- ey, of Normal, to become their pas- 
tor, and he begins at once. He will move af- 
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ter school is out, about the middle of June. 
Brother McColley is one of our very best 
men and Paxton is fortunate in securing him. 

John A. Jackson, of Sheldon, writes us 
that he will close his work there about June 
18, and expects to leave the state. That field 
will want a good man at once. Write Bro. 
Jackson about it. 

I. G. Williams, of Vandalia, has moved to 
Allendale and preaches there half time, and 
fourth time each for the Adam’s Corner and 
Barney’s Prairie churches, all in Wabash 
County. 

The church at Shirley, F. L. Starbuck, 
minister, will celebrate the anniversary \ of 
the dedication of their building May 28 with 
a fine program and roll call. The speakers of 
the day will be Mrs. Carrie F. Zeller, H. H. 
Peters, J. Fred Jones and Prof. Silas Jones. 
Prof. Ernest Higdon will have charge of the 
music. It promises to be a great day for 
Shirley. 

Congratulations to Bro. Charles W. Dear 
of Ft. Collins, Colo., who has recently been 
called to the work of state superintendent on 
evangelism and Bible schools of Colorade. 
He was formerly of this state, and we are al- 
ways glad to see our boys come to the front. 
G. B. Van Arsdall, formerly pastor at Peoria, 
is chairman of the Colorado state board. 

C. Lee Stauffer, of Dallas City, has time for 
a three or four weeks’ meeting. Secure him. 


Charles Reign Scoville will dedicate their 


new church after the Portland Convention. 
M. W. Yocom, of Taylorville, has time for 
a short meeting for the offerings. Write 
him. 
C. H. Hands, of Flanagan, will supply the 
pulpit at Chambersburg May 18. 
J. Fred Jones, Field-See 
W. D. Dewesse, Office Sec.-Treas. 
Bloomington, I]. 





Chicago 





By Vaughan Dabney. 

The last two regular Disciple ministers’ 
meetings have been held in connection with 
On May 22 the 
place of meeting was the Coliseum, and a 
study of the Child Welfare Exhibit was made. 
On May 29 the union ministers’ meeting was 
held in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium to dis- 
cuss the -report of the vice commission. 


union minister’s meetings. 


The Chicago Y. M. C. A. hopes to have 
erected in the coming year a $500,000 hotel. 
This building, with a capacity for over 1,000 
lodgers, is to be erected for the specific pur- 
pose of providing moral surroundings and 
sanitary conditions in which the young men 
coming to our city for work may be properly 
cared for. The price of lodging is to be 25 
cents and 50 cents. Already $100,000 has 
Julius Rosenwald, at a re- 
cent anniversary banquet of the association. 
pledged $50,000 for the erection of a hotel 
with such a specific mission. Since then, N. 
W. Harris, of the Harris Trust & Saving 
Jank, has made a similar offer of $50,000. 
If such an undertaking meets with success, as 
no doubt it wil,l it will be a splendid exem- 
plification of the teachings of Jesus. 


been promised. 


Chicago Disciples are accustomed to de- 
plore the transciency of their ministers in 
this city. It is not in the spirit of finding 
comfort in our misery that we note the 
departure of leaders in the pulpit of other 
churches also. On the contrary some of 
these men who are going out of Chicago 
life leave a sense of loss in the ranks of 
Disciples as well as in their own denomi- 
nations, Rev. Austen K. de Blois leaves the 
First Baptist Church for the First Baptist 
Church of Boston. For more than eight 
years Dr. De Blois has carried on a splendid 
ministry in this city. The Moody Church 


will be deprived of the leadership of Rev. 
A. C. Dixon who preached his farewell ser- 
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mon May 28. Dr. Dixon has accepted a 
call to the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, 
which the great Spurgeon made famous. 
Another Baptist pastor, Rev. John A. Earl, 
leaves the Belden Avenue Church to become 
president of Des Moines College in Towa. 

The Presbyterians lose Dr. Josgph A. 
Vance, who leaves to-take charge of the 
First Presbyterian Chureh at Detroit. Dr. 
Vance, for twelve years, was the efficient 
leader of the Hyde Park Presbyterian 
Church. 

And now it is announced that Rev. W. 
P. Merrill, for many years pastor of the 
Sixth “Presbyterian Church has been called 
to Brick Church on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. An incident in connection with his 
call which the newspapers are featuring is 
that he is to receive $12,000 per year and 
a house. 

The Disciples, then, are not the only 
religious body that suffers with a migratory 
ministry. 














Rev. George H. 
who has accepted the call of Austin 
Church, Chicagé6,. His new pastorate 

will begin September 1. 


Brown, of Charleston, JIl., 


Professor Edward Amherst Ott is to deliver 
his lecture “The Haunted House” at Monroe 
St. Church, Friday evening, June 2. Mr. Ott 
was formerly pastor of this church and is 
held in highest 
No doubt Chicago Disciples and other congre- 


regard by the members. 


gations will take this occasion to hear this 
lecture. 


The Chicago Ministers’ welcome to Dr. 
Errett Gates upon his return from a year’s 
stay in Europe will be signalized by two 
sessions of their association to be held Mon- 
day, June 5, at the Hyde Park Church near 
the University. At 10:30 Dr. Gates will 
speak. Luncheon will be served at Hutchin- 
son Commons. At 2 o’clock Dr. Gates will 
speak again and his address will be followed 
by a mind table discussion of “Present 
Tendencies Among the Disciples of Christ.” 
Ministers from outside Chicago are hearti.y 
invited. to spend the day. 
chureh 


And our Chicago 
people—men and women—will be 
cordially welcomed at either or both sessions. 


JUST PROVOCATION. 


Patience—“How did you rip the sleeves of 
your new dress, dear?” 

Patrice—“Raising my hands suddenly.” 

“But you shouldn’t raise your hands sud- 
denly when you have on such a tight-fitting 
gown.” 

“Well, I guess you wouldn’t stop to think 
of your gown if somebody at a function whis- 
pered in your ear that the rat in your hair 
was showing.”—Yonkers Statesman. 

















Church Life 

















Secretary Corey sends word that more 
requests for Children’s Day exercises have 
been received by the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety than ever before, and that the prospect 
is prood for the greatest offering in the so- 
ciety’s history. 

There have been thirty additions in the 


meeting at Silverton, Ore., led by C. L. 


Organ. 

Evangelists Olson and Moss have concluded 
their meeting at Clarkston, Wash. There 
were 246 additions. 

J. Walter Reynolds, formerly of Lyons, 
Kan., has taken up his new work at Macon, 
(ra. 

S. C. Cliffe, pastor at Girard, Ohio, preached 
to the Knights of Pythias at that place at a 
recent Sunday evening service. 


J. F. Oathout, pastor at Center Point, Ia., 
will deliver the baccalaureate sermon for the 
high school at that place. 

I. N. MeCash gave a lecture in the interests 
of home missions at Mound City, Mo., re- 
cently. 

Meeker, secretary of the Northern 
Society, is in a tent 


Calif. 


George T 
California 
meeting at 

C. F. Stevens of Spokane, Wash., will assist 
J. F. Rice, pastor at Rosalia, Wash., at the 
dedication of the latter’s church, June Ist. 


Missionary 
Coalinga, 


The annual convention of Minnesota 
churches will be held this year at Austin, 
Minn., June 12-14. A program has 
been arranged. 

The work at Arnett, Okla., is prospering, 
both the Sunday-school and church member- 
ship having increased gradually, so that the 


mg 
strong 


present equipment has been outgrown. 


P. C. Macfarlane was the principal speaker 
at a banquet given by the Men’s Brotherhood 
of Princeton, Mo., where H. C. Gresham min 
isters. 

Beloit, Wis., will ob 
the erection of a 


The congregation at 
serve Memorial Day by 
church edifice which it is hoped will be com- 
pleted in one day 


Work is-being rushed on the new chureh at 
Kingman, Kan. When completed the building 
and equipment will represent an expenditure 
of about $20,000. 


The district convention of the churches of 
the Sacramento Valley held. their annual 


meeting at ( ollege Citv. Calif., May 23-24. 


W..A. MeCausland is pastor there. 

W. F. Richardson, pastor of First Church, 
Kansas ( ity, Mo.. delivered the address before 
the graduating class of Ladies’ College, Lib- 
erty, Mo. 

\ dozen voung men and women who ar 


foreign field spoke 
in Central Church, Des Moines, Ia.. on May 
28 on “Why I am Going to the Foreig 
Field.” 


to sail shortly for the 


Evangelists Violett and Halev have eo 
cluded a suecessful meeting at Palestine. Tex.. 
with 1 D. Andersoi the minister thers 
There were 105 additions seventy-two being 


baptisms 


Brownsburg, Ind.. eniove 


The ehurel it 


i ten days’ recently when 


the pastor L. H. Graham, 
ministers Mr. Graham 1 


fellow ship service 


Was assisted by 


five neighboring 


ports his 


congregation united and happy und 


with an aroused spiritual vision as a re 


sult of this meeting 
During the there have been 


past month 


seventlee) 


Chureh, Spo 


additions at Central 
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Wash. C. F. Stevens is minister of 


ehurch. 


kane, 
this 

C. E. Wells, pastor at Gravity, Ia., has ac- 
cepted the unanimous call of the church at 
New London, Ia., and will begin work there 
June 4. 


R. W. Lilley, pastor of First Church, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, has been elected to the position of 
fraternal delegate to the Keokuk Trades and 
Labor Assembly by the churches of the city. 


The new building at Hoisington, Kan., will 
be dedicated June llth. O. J. Marks and 
George L. Snively will assist the pastor, H. A. 
Pearce, in this service, and will continue in a 
meeting there. 

The Sunday-school at Steubenville, Ohio, 
continues to grow. On a recent Sunday the 
attendance was 504, with a collection of 
$14.49. It is hoped that an enrollment of 
600 may be reached. 


The beautiful new edifice recently erected 
by the congregation of the Central Church, 
Lima, Ohio, was formally dedicated on Sun- 
day, May 2lst. Z. T. Sweeney, of Columbus, 
Ohio, assisted at the dedicatory services. 


I. J. Spencer and J. E. Sturgis have con- 
cluded a fruitful meeting with J. J. Castle- 
bery at Mayfield, Ky. There were sixty-one 
additions, and the whole church is greatly 
strengthened and uplifted spiritually. 


The Dean Avenue pulpit, Spokane, Wash., 
left vacant by the removal of Bruce Brown to 
Fullerton, Calif., has been filled by A. F. San- 
derson of the Eugene Bible University, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. Mr. Sanderson was formerly 
from Houston, Texas. 

Leslie Wolfe, 
pines, writes that the work 
at Sisiman and expresses his appreciation of 
a Mr. Leman, foreman of the Atlantie Gulf 


missionary in the Philip- 
is progressing 


and Pacifie Company for substantia! help 
in building their chapel at that place. 
Andrew P. Johnson, who recently went 


from Chickasha, Okla, to accept the pastorate 
at Dunham Church, Cleveland, Ohio, reports 
large and enthusiastic audiences at each ser- 
vice. There were ten confessions on Sunday, 
May 2lst, and the Sunday-school is showing 
a good increase in attendance. 


T. W. Grafton of Kansas City, Mo., who is 
giving special time to work among boys there 
address on “Boys” at Memorial 
Island, Ill., recently. Mr. 
a former pastor of this 


gave an 
Church, 
Grafton, 
church, has organized a “boy town” in Kan- 


Rock 
who was 


sas City, composed of 200 members. 


Albert Buxton, former pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church, Pueblo, Colo.. 
in a fall last January, has not vet been able 
to do any work. He reappear in the 
pulpit in the baccalaureate sermon for the 
High School in Pueblo: 
ial recognition, for he gave the baccalaureate 


who was injured 
will 


this comes as a spec- 
| " ° ‘ oy . : . i4+a _ 
iast vear, making two successive recognitions, 
although no Pueblo has ever 
given this address. 


pastor now in 


D. B. Titus. for 


than four Vears pus- 
for at Rupert, Idaho. has resigned there. At 


more 


the beginning of his pastorate there, there 
were but twenty-five members. This num- 
ber has inereased to 165. with a $4500 


church and $2,000 parsonage, and a splendid 
Parker of \l- 


who has just dedicated a $13.000 


working congregation. L. G. 


toona, Ta.. 


building there, will take the work at Rupert, 
July 1. Mr. Titus is now in a meeting at 
Iliss, Idaho, where he has organized a church 
With twenty members. 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Waters. of Po- 
mona, California, have made a gift of $15.000 
to the endowment of Transvivania Univer- 
sity It is understood that the university 
will add a like amount to this and establish 
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a Waters Professorship, $30,000 being re- 
quired for this purpose. Friends of Trap. 
sylvania are very hopeful that the entire 
$200,000 in new endowment will be raised 
in the near future. Already the curators 
have subscribed the full amount of the $40. 
000 debt, and $130,000 has been secured on 
the endowment. However, all that has been 
pledged thus far is given on the condition 
that all indebtedness against the university 
be paid, and that a total of $200,000 be added 
to the present endowment. There is much 
satisfaction on account of the decision of 
President R. H. Crossfield to remain with 
the institution. 


The following is the report of Franklin 
Cirele Church, Cleveland, Ohio, for the year 
ending in April, 1911, W. F. Rothenburger, 
pastor. The treasurer’s books for the year, 
including all the departments, show the fol- 
lowing expenditures: General expenses, $9,- 
361.61; Foreign Missions, $938.96; American 
Missions, $583.06; Ohio Missions, $341.31; 
Chureh Extension, $187.50; Miscellaneous— 
missions, education and _ benevolences—$l.- 
183.15; Total, with $198.90 balance, $12. 
802.49. There have been 100 additions to the 
membership during the year, about two-thirds 
of which were by baptism. The work among 
men and boys has been vigorously forwarded, 
and the brotherhood has sent one of the 
young men of the church to college. The 
policy of the church has been shaped to meet 
the needs of a changing community, and the 
social service rendered has kept the plant 
open almost every night of the week. The 
assistant, W. E. Alderman, will be in charge 
of the work during the pastor’s absence in 
Europe. 


J. F. Finley has announced his resignation 
of the ministry of the Central Church at Pu- 
eblo, Colo., the middle of June. He was 
called last November to take temporary 
charge during the recuperation of J. E. Lynn. 
When the latter resigned April Ist, Mr, Fin- 
‘ley was asked to continue; he now leaves to 
begin work at Boulder, Colo., the seat of the 
State University. In his official report for 
six months, we notice 1,150 calls; he is a tire- 
less worker; the additions have been about 60. 
He has not neglected the missionary interests, 
and the offerings in that period were about 
$100. This does not include the May offer- 
ing for Home Missions, which was $75. He 
has now been in the state over five years; 
was at Ft. Collins for over four years, which 
is an unusually long pastorate in Colorado. 
The state is glad to know that it can keep 
him. A. L. Ward of 
Finley in the ministry of the Central Chureh. 
His call was unanimouus, and the church is 
expecting the same high-grade of work that 
he has done in Boulder, and Boston, and Indi- 
He is big of brain and heart, schol- 


Soulder succeeds Mr. 


anapolis. 
arly and gracious. 


Concerning the advisability of advertising 


religious services which has been discussed 


econsiderably of late, Henry W. Hunter, pas- 


tor at Higginsville. Mo.. gives the following 
experience: 
“Does advertising pay? A useless ques- 


tion to ask of the 


business man. But how 
world We have 


name. 


thout it in the religious 


an organized class of men, by 


This class has an enroll- 


voung 
The Baraca Class. 
ment of ninety young men and an average 
How is it done? 


attendance of seventy. 


First we use the newspapers. Sometimes we 
buy a space and put in a display advertise- 
ment or again we may run a number of ghort 


catehy sentences in the “local” page. Origi- 
work and tie 


with eagerness for 


nality is used in all of this 
look 
it. Sometimes we place in the windows of 
the stores cards calling attention to the elas* 
and its sessions, inviting the reader to come 
and visit us, and of al the fellows that have 
come to our class we have never lost a si 


people of the town 
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gle one. A half hour before. the class 


yenes on Sunday mornings we send out a 


con 
rew 
scouts asking them to go to the barber shops 
and lunch rooms and hotels inviting all that 
they come across to come to the class and en- 
joy the Often a dozen 
from one place and they always thank 


sessions with us. 
come 
us for having asked them to come. The les- 
sons are taught by the pastor of the church 
and are their content, which 
form of teaching the young men like. Of 
the own 
rooms, and holds many socials, 


splendid athletic department.” 


Maryland Park Church, Washing 
was dedicated on May 21). ! 


sociological in 


course class has its officers’ class 


It also has a 


The new 
ton, D. C., 
dedicatory service was conducted by Georze 
\. Miller, Ninth St. Church, und 
Earl Wilfley, paster of Vermont Ave. Church, 

William S. Smith and William 
This church was organized a yeer 


pastor of 


assisted by 
G. Oram. 

ago by Jared Hayden, the present minister, 
with a building with a capacity of 
free from debt 


and now 


20 and a treasury an active 


campaign for membership will be begun. 


The Northwestern Texas meeting 
will be hekd at Crowell, July 28-Aug, 13. 


camp 


rhis 


is an annual affair. Last year the meeting 
was at Truscott. E. C. Tuckerman, of Chi- 
eago, will lead the song service, W. A. 


Haynes, who held the meeting last year, hes 
been called again for this year. This is al- 
ways a great meeting. People come for hun- 
dreds of miles for an outing and spiritual 
feast. It is one of the most successful means 
of educating the people in the ways of true 
life that can be found anywhere. For infer- 


mation write J. E. Chase, Benjamin, Texas. 


At a recent banquet given to the officers of 
First Church, Davenport, Ia., the parsonage 
that the 
When 
Perkins, the present pastor, came to 


trustees gave the cheering report 
parsonage debt had been liquidated. 
8. M 
this field four years ago, $3,000 remained un- 
paid on the parsonage. Without any especial 
effort, but by cheerful and liberal giving more 
been raised. 


than the required amount has 


leaves the chureh free from all in- 
the 
The Sunday-school is prospering and 
the efficient in 
country. Five 
diplomas in 
Mr. 


of the Christ 


from 


This now 

debtedness and 
work. 
is recognized 
that 


} 
ave 


opens way for larger 
as one of 


the 


most 
part. of teachers 
just 


training 


received the union 


class taught by Perkins. 


The Call 


(( ontinued page 11.) 


nighteousness and common duty with the 
same ardor and devotion as that of the sol- 
lier in the battle line. In such devotion to 
the common good we are following in the 
footsteps of Jesus when he chose the cross 
because he loved his people. 

Call to Fellowship and Service. 

But there is yet a further call than any 
of these. It is the eall of the Christ to a 
human fellowship and service as wide as the 
tuman race. His parting injunction to the 
little band of disciples who had gathered 
about him was; “Go ye and make disciples 
of all nations.” This is the last and greatest 
tall of the Christ. It is not a eall to pro- 


selytize; it is a call to make known to men 


the abuifdant life. It is the call to recog- 
nize the application of the principles of 
Jesus to the whole human race. It is a 
eall to universal democracy and catholic 
mternationalism. It is a call to discard 
utificial prejudices and barriers and ta 


Work together for the good of all mankind. 
It is a call to vastness and vision in our 
thought of the world and the purposes of 
God. It is a eall which the great souls of 
all the ages heard either faintly or 
fully, but it is also a summons which com- 


have 


paratively few in each generation have been 
able to obey. To many a man the call of 
the Christ is a call to purity of personal life, 
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and this is good, but it is not enough; to 
others his call is to faithfulness in the dis- 


charge of the duties of the home, Wut such per- 
sons worship only a narrow Christ; to yet 
others his call is a summons to loyalty to the 
highest interests of the community, the city, 
the state, or the nation—and there are 
of us who hear his call to be faithful to our 
duties toward this larger group 


lew 


but even so 


we have not yet seen the vision of Christ. 
Not. until we are able to see that there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male 


nor female, but that the whole world is on: 
in its right to share the joys and burdens, 
the privileges and duties of life, have we 
really heard the call of the Christ, but there 
are few indeed who have heard this last and 
greatest call. Wise practical men smile at 
those who take such ideas seriously. 
call them visionaries. ‘We may plead guilty 
of such a character, and for one, I am proud 
to be called a visionary. The prophet of old 
said that where there is no vision the people 
the beginning that the 


They 


perish. I said in 
symbolic Christ was the real Christ. I 
at the end that this 
sions than to physical sight. 
action 


world owes more to vi- 
Visions have 
the springs of throughout thre 


world’s history. 


been 


’Twas but a vision which one certain night 
Appeared to Paul, while he in Troas lay 
In earnest prayer, that God would give him 

light 
To which new province he should make his 
way. 
’Twas but a vision, but no human act, 
No royal mandate, no ingenious thought 
Has been more frui¢ful than this night’s im- 
pact 
On Paul’s keen mind and the transition which 
it wrought. 


‘Twas but a vision, but it changed the fate 
Of ancient Greece and its philosophy: 

The roadways of imperial Rome were mace 
sy it a conduit for the spread of liberty; 

The temples of the gods from that hour came 

to nought 

And in their place the cross rose to the skies. 

Who (but could in that 

day have thought 

wide a realm should from 


ene God-inspired ) 


How Paul’s visien 


rise ?” 

Great Visionaries. 
And as the vision of Paul transformed the 
ancient western world, so the vision of Wil- 
liam Carey and David Livingstone and Roi- 
and a thousand others is 
transforming the modern’ eastern 
The Christ-vision and the Christ-call are 
urging human hearts today as they urged 
the apostles and martyrs of old to deeds 
worthy of our faith afid fellowship. The call 


ert Morrison 
world. 


through the centuries and the call in our 
own hearts is a call to a great faith and to 
great deeds which shall overcome the world. 


That mystic book which is the last in our 
marvelous 


New Testament and which is so 
for its imagery and its symbolism com- 


prehends the calls of the Christ in these 
gracious words; “And the spirit and the bride 
say come; and he that heareth, let him say 
come; and he that is athirst, let him come: 
he that wilk let him take of the water of life 
freely.” “I would that we could for a moment 
put aside our literalisms and our criticisms 
and live in this great invitation of the sym- 
bolic Christ. I would that we could know to- 
dav that he is the real Christ. I would that 
we would close our eyes and our ears to the 
sounds which arise from™the clash and clam- 
or of this world’s battles. And I wish that 
quietly and reverently we might bow at 
the feet of the Christ and hear him 
sav to us, “He that is athirst, let him come: 
he that will, let him take of the water 0! 
life freely.’ Then should we have strength 
and courage to go out into the world this 
week and to hear its voices calling to us and 
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know that through the voices of the high and 
holy things of this life, through the call to 
human fellowship and ministry, through the 
call to devotion and self-denial, through the 
eal] to faith and the call of 
the Christ. 


Bloomington Bible Chair 
Walter S. 
university pastor on the Bible Chair founda- 
tion at the University of Indiana. Approx- 


vision comes 


Rounds has begun his work as 


imately two hundred and fifty of the Spring 
term students in the university, $r one in “Six 
of the total enrollment, are from Christian 
church homes. They are, or ought to be, 


among the leaders of our churches in Indiana 


in years to come. They are choice young 


people. At present Mr. Rounds has a student 
class, meeting Sunday mornings at 9:30 


o'clock, and studying certain social problems 


in the light of the gospel of Jesus, and a 





Rev. 


Walter S. Rounds. 


mission study class, meeting Tuesday eve- 


nings at 6:30. The enrollment of the former 


is 65, of the latter 18. Both are growing. 


There have also been several opportunities 
to present the claims of religion at the 
fraternity houses. 

As Mr. Rounds views the situation this 


early in his work the methods of approach 
that will be used to meet the opportunity are 
as follows: 

1. Definite instruction in the 
class room, for,which it is expected that the 
university will give credit. 

2. The attachment of students to the 
church, and the use of the Sunday-school, 
of the Christian Endeavor Society, of missions 
in Bloomington, of general social conditions 


religious 


in Bloomington and of churches in the county 
as a laboratory in which ideals of service 
can be actualized and made real. It is hoped 
to organize a circuit of young fien who will 
go out among weak churches to preach and 
sing. 

3. Social gatherings for the purpose of 
mutual acquaintance and understanding. 

4. The organization among the students of 
a Bible Chair guild, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out more effectively the many activities 
that will be undertaken. The church at 
Bloomington has given the use of a ten-room 
house for the university pastor’s residence 
and for Bible Chair purposes. In 
time a thoroughly equipped 
Hall will be erected. 


course of 
Chair 


tible 


The Book of the People 


If it be objected that the Bible cannot be 
understood without the interpretation of in- 
spired men, let the messages of tle papyri 
and the ostraca so recently discovered give 
th® answer. 


From these we learn that the 
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New Testament is written in the (-nguage 
of the common pe ole. There is litth from 
Matthew to Jude that is not within te 
range of the understanding of the day labor- 
er. The rightful place for the New Testa- 
ment is in the cabins and cottages of the 
poor. The seats of learning and culture 
have little right to it; from the poor it 
came, and with the poor it belongs. 

Great scholars among us have 
weighty books upon the learned 
and profound philosophies of the New Tes- 
tament. John’s Gospel was an exquisite 
work of art, and could not have been writ- 
ten by a fisherman. Mark was a classic, 
terse and precise in its language. Romans 
was a profound doctrinal treatise worthy 
to be ranked with Plato’s Republic; and so 
on throughout the other books. This dis- 
play of learning will have to be revised. 
John’s Gospel is written in the language of 
the poor; even the esoteric language of the 
prologue is the simple language of the 
fisherman. Mark is the Gospel for children, 
and the omission of the stories of the na- 
tivity is now understood. The treatise of 
the Romans is now an ordinary letter writ- 
ten in the language of the common people 
upon the profoundest theme that ever en- 
gaged the minds of men. This and a thou- 
sand other things the papyri have disclosed. 
The Bible belongs to the people. Give it to 
them;. let them interpret its messagé, let 
them bring forth its wonderful truth. 

Both Ambassador Bryce and Professor 
Phelps, at the great tercentenary celebration 
of the King James version, in Carnegie Hall, 
made bold to say that no man of letters ever 
attained to eminent standing in his profes- 
sion who had not drunk deeply at this foun- 
tain of pure English in that noble transla- 
tion. If this be so—and against such emi- 
nent authority I have no word to say—if 
this be so, then, may we not question the 
wisdom of the removal of that English ver- 
sion of the Bible from the curriculum of the 
primary schools where English is taught. 
If it can be proved, or even hypothetically 
demonstrated, that no man has risen to 
rank in the world of letters, who has 
not drunk deeply at the fountains of old 
English in this translation, then is there 
not room for a severe arraignment of the 
education boards of this country? The sec- 
tarian argument could very easily be set- 
tled. We want to be as broad as the world, 
and have no desire to fix fences. But why 
should our children be deprived of the finest 
model in the world besides the gentle and 
wholesome influences of the most elevating 
stories and sentiments within the lids of any 


book?—Dr. N. D. Hillis. 


written 
sources 


front 


on Christian Union 

The Council on Christian Union, which was 
organized at the National 
Disciples of Christ in 
has @een 


coul ] be. 


Council 


onvention of the 
Topeka, Kansas, last 
busy at its 
that the commis- 


October, 
well 


sion is composed of brethren who are already 


purpose as it 


onsidering 


burdened with many responsibilities and cor 
respondence has had to be done at the ex- 
pense of the individual members of the com- 
mission, 

With the desire to do larget and more ef- 
ficient service, the commission sent out a let- 
ter to every minister among the Disciples of 


and to as many other active workers 


Christ 
as names could be secured, asking for their 


co-operation in becoming members of the 
Council and securing other members and sub- 
Union Quarterly, 


send out in a few days. 


seribers to the Christian 
which we will now 
We have gotten a number of responses, but 
not as many as should come from a people 
whose only excuse as a separate body is to 
labor forthe union of the divided church and 
I am taking this liberty to remind those who 
letter from us as well as 


have received a 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


those whose names we have not gotten in or- 
der to send them letters, that this is a call 
to go on record in the interests of Christian 
Union, 

New opportunities have come to us in the 
last few years because of the growing senti- 
ment among this vital 
theme and if our forebears contended so faith- 
fully for this consideration that 
Christian Union is now receiving at the hands 
of most Christians, it behooves us in fidel- 
ity to them as well as to our Lord Jesus 
Christ to push more earnestly than ever this 
call to the heart of Christendom and seek 
such friendly council as opportunity affords. 

Our first publication—Christian Union Li- 
brary—will contain the address of Brother 
A. C. Smither on “The New Testament 
Church,” which was delivered recently at the 
congress on Christian Union at Los Angeles 
and which was published in our papers. It is 
without question a worthy presentation of 
the great theme. Along with it will appear 
the address of Bishop Johnson, of the Epis- 
copal Church and Dr. Walker, of the Presby- 
terian Church, both dealing with Christian 
Union. 


all communions on 


courteous 


To Enter Evangelistic Field 


\ very valuable man in the person of 
Joseph Gaylor of Springfield, Missouri, has 


entered the general evangelistic field. Bro. 
Gaylor has had large experience in this 


work, and is well equipped to do the work of 
field to which he may 
be called. For twelve years he has 
this during that 
has preached for the best churches in 


an evangelist in any 

nearly 
served in capacity, and 
time 
have 


Missouri and Tennessee. | 


intimately for the 


Southern 


known him past five 


had opportunity to know 
work. It 


There is no clap-trap in 


vears, and have 


of and observe his is of the most 
kind. 
he wins by preaching the gos- 
both in 


substantial 
his methods; 
pel in love; he builds up numbers 
and spirituality 


Any pastor who desires to engage an evan 





Rev. Joseph Gaylor. 


gelist who will strengthen his work in every 
way can do no better than to Bro. 
Gaylor for a meeting. He will with 
him one or more singers and personal work- 
ers who are thoroughly consecrated. He has 
begun to make up his schedule for the sum- 
mer and fall. Address him at 408 W. Chase 
Street, Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. F. L. 


secure 


have 


Morretr. 


Bethany College 
The contract for the Oglebay Hall of 
Agriculture and Science at Bethany College 
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Sixty Years the Standard 
‘DR: 





A Cream of Tartar Powder 
Made from Grapes 


NO ALUM 


has just This building is to 
cost $60,000, and is to be thoroughly modern, 
containing laboratories, class rooms, and ad- 
This new building is to 
harmony 
very 








been signed. 


ministrative offices. 
be Tudor Gothie 
with the main 
famous window 
reproduced in this building. It is 


architecture, in 
college building. A 
in Oxford College is to be 
believed 


that this will be the best college building 
in West Virginia. Mr. E. W. Oglebay, who 


has preduced for the college the Alexander 
Campbell farm at a cost of $25,000, is donat- 
ing this new building. 

In addition to this new building, Mr. Ogle- 
bay proposes to equip the farm with dairy 
barn, registered horses and cattle, and the 
latest improved farming implements. It is 
proposed to make this a demonstrating farm 
to be used in connection with the Department 
of Agriculture, which is to be opened with 
the beginning of the next session in Sep 
tember 

For the teaching of horticulture and to 
give students an opportunity to help them- 
college there will be built 
at once a modern greenhouse for the growing 
This will cover 


selves through 


of vegetables and flowers. 
about an acre of ground, and is also a gift 
from Mr. Oglebay. 

Prof. William’ Hill, Direetor of th 

cultural Guild of the University of Chicago, 
is to"be Dean of the School of Agriculture, 
and Farm Director. Prof. Hill is one of 
the best known and ablest instructors in 
agriculture in the country. Securing his 
services guarantees success of the Agricul- 
tural Department and of the farm operations 
from the beginning. Mr. Oglebay has also 
agreed to pay the salary of Prof. Hill for 
the next five years. 
# The trustees of the college have engaged 
an additional professor for the Agricultural 
Department, and also a thoroughly competent 
instructor to inaugurate a department of 
Domestic Science. These three new profes- 
sors will be ready for work at the, opening 
of the next session. 

It is expected that at the Annual Com- 
announcement will be 


Agri- 


mencement, June 8, 
made of the election of a professor to fill 
the Bible chair endowed by Hon. Thomas 
W. Phillips, of New Castle, Pa. When @ 
suitable man has been secured for this, the 
college will have four additional professors. 

Mr. Oglebay’s total gifts to the college 
during the past aggregate at least 
$120,000. ; 

The splendid new Cochran Hall, a dormr 
tory for young men, is rapidly nearing com 
pletion. This new building will - be ready 
to receive students at the opening of the 


year 
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This building is constructed of 


fall term. 5 
fireproof construction, green tile 


white brick, 
roof, and is four stories high. It will cost, 
completed, about $35,000, and will add in 
, most substantial way to the equipment of 
the college. Hon. M. M. Cochran, of Union- 
naving for the construction of this 


town. iS 
hnilding. and it is to be a memorial to his 
son, Perey B. Cochran. 

Work was begun a week ago on the con- 
struction of 2 central heating plant. This 
nlant is to cost $11,000. and Hon. M. M. 
Cochren is contributing the necessarv funds. 


The college chapel has just been enlarged 
hy the removine of a_ partition between it 
ind the museum. The chapel is being re- 
freseoed, reseated with opera chairs, and a 
handsome new pipe organ is being installed 

\ large foree of men is at work upon the 
ollege grounds, continuing the imoprove- 
ents begun a vear ago. It is confidently 
believed that with the eompletion of these 
improvements, Bethany will have one of the 
handsomest college campuses in the country. 

The old Brush Run Chureh, the _ first 
church builded by the Disciples one hundred 
ears ago, has been purchased and will be 
moved during the summer to Bethany, and 
rebuilt near the Alexander Campbell home 
The money to purchase this building and to 
remove it to Bethanv and rebuild it has 

contributed by the New York Alumni 
{ssociation. This was done at a dinner 
given President Cramblet by Bethany’s 
friends in New York on April 17. 


In addition to all these gifts and additions 
to the college and its equipment. there are 
me other developments that are sure to 
ome, which will mean still more for the 
nent endowment and equipment of 
Rethany T. E. CrRameret, President. 


Christian Endeavor Day for 


._ at e 
Christian Union 
To Be Observed by All Endeavor Societies 
Among the Disciples of Christ, 
Sunday, July 30. 

rhe National Board of Christian Endeavor 
#s prepared a program bearing on the his- 
tory and plea of the Disciples of Christ in 
reference to the question of Christian Union, 
ind requests all the societies to order copies 
f the program and use the same in the 
egular Endeavor Prayer-meeting of Sunday. 
July 30 The committee which had the 
naking of this program in charge spared 
neither time nor expense in order to give the 
societies a meeting of great educational and 
inspirational value. It is adopted to soci- 
eties of all sizes and is so arranged that it 
can be given without spending a great deal 
of time in preparation. 

The program is in booklet form, and 
sides the matter to be used in connection 
vith the meeting, it contains the Endeavor 
topies from July 1 to Jan 1, 1912. There 
is an excellent cut of Old Cane Ridge Church, 
vhere the movement in behalf of Christian 
Union was launched. The program sets 
forth the position of the Disciples of Chris- 
tan reference to Christian Union: the in- 
re ising tendency in this direction; the part 
‘risan Endeavor has taken in fostering 
ts spirit. The hymns to be used are prin- 
ted in the booklet, both words and music, 
There are sh rt 


addresses on some of our 
great pioneer preachers like Barton W. Stone, 
er Campbell and Walter Scott. Many 


t } -_ e 
Uhe itchwords of our movement are 


Alexand 


given, One interesting feature of the pro- 
ram is a “Sword Drill” participated in by 


} 
hembers of t} 


: ie society. The exercise has 
ueen prepared by C. G. Kindred, pastor of 
the Englewood Church, Chicago, and Cecil 
J Sharp of Hammond. Ind. Endeavor soci- 


ties are requested to order as many copies 
—s program as may be necessary. They 
Will he ; . 


sent free of all cost by addressing 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The people of the U: 

are known all over the world asa 

Nation of dyspeptics. We don’t take 

time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 
feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 


and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. UNEEDA 
BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 
made from flour. UNEEDA BISCUIT are 
always fresh, clean, crisp and good, 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- 

ers and brain builders. In short, 

the National Soda Crackers are 
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to 
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the undersigned. The National Board of 
Christian Endeavor requests that an offering 
he taken at the close of the meeting for the 
suppport of its work in promoting Christian 
Endeavor among the Disciples. It would be 
a good thing for the societies and churches 
if our ministers would give over the Sunday 
evening church service to the young people. 
The program is worthy a large hearing. It 
will do good Order copies of the program 
it once. 

Craupe F. 


Valparaiso 


Hitt, National Superintendent. 


Ind. 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


The Living Links are still coming in. The 
hurch at Pleasantville. $600 
ind takes up the support of Miss Nina Palmer 
who goes to Nankin, China, next fall to 
teach in the girls’ school. L. Hulser is 
nastor of this church and is to be congrat- 
ulated on the splendid advance step of his 
congregation. FE. W. Allen and Miss Palmer 
visited the congregation and aided materially 


Iowa, gives 


in the new move. 

The Student Volunteer Band of Hiram 
together with graduates of Hiram who have 
been detained from going to the field become 
a Living Link and take up the support of 
their own worker on the field. 

Dr. Dve is on his way home from Africa 
and will probably arrive about the last of 


June. His unexpected return and the com- 
ing of Dr. Jaggard on his furlough, leaves 
our Congo mission without a doctor. The 


society has looked far and near for a medi- 
eal man for this great work Tt seems sad 
that there is no man ready and willing to go 
where there is such great need and wonderful 
possibilities of service. 

The outlook for Children’s Dav is the best 
the society has ever had. Tt looks as though 
it least four thousend Sundav-schools would 
observe the dav No doubt the offering will 
he bevond $100,000 In 


many places where 


no offering from the churches, the 
Synday-school sends its gifts reqularlv. By 
this @ontributing 
churches we find thousand 
different offerings 
to the foreign society in the last two vears. 


comes 


number to the 
that 


congregations 


adding 
about six 
have sent 

The foreign society has just received $5,000 
on the annuity plan from a good brother who 
is at present traveling in Europe. 

News comes that there is still great famine 
China The 
ruined the crops in 
The suffering is 
has been 


suffering .in recent excessive 


rains have again large 
areas of the famine district 
The foreign 


sending on many gifts for this relief work 


indescribable society 


No work of the society is looked after 
more carefully than the selection of mis- 
sionary candidates for the foreign field. 
Everv vear the colleges are visited and con- 
ferences held with these young people (s 
ypportunity affords, they are also visited per- 
sonally Their teachers and pastors are 


corresponded with and as much as possible 
learned of their lives and work. If a ean 
didate seems fitted he is asked to fill out a 
important 
asked to 


committee in 


which he answers many 
questions Finally the 
before the 


examination The 


eard on 
person is 
appear executive 
Cincinnati for hirteen 
men on the executive committee go over the 
carefully and the medical 
carefully look into the physical condition of 
under consideration. If all is 
candidate is 


case examiners 
the person 


satisfactory the appointed to 


the field and goes out as a missionary. The 
work is of great importance and the calling 
is for life work. The committee spares no 


pains to make the proper selection for this 
work \ congregation, as such, never 


great 
in any way 
for the field 
STEPHEN J. Corey, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, O. 


appoints or selects a candidate 


HE CHRISTIAN 


Living-Link Week 
At the Christian Church, Canton, Mo., May 

23-30. 
Mrs. 0. J. Grainger, of Jubbul- 
pore, C. P., India, were with us during the 
week beginning Tuesday, May 23. Mr. and 
Mrs. Grainger been in India as 
sionaries for the past ten years. They are 
now home on furlough and will return to 
India in the autumn. ad 

Mrs. Maude Grainger is the Living Link 

of Canton Christian Church and Christian 
University. These missionaries greatly in- 
formed and inspired the church by their 
The following program was car- 


Mr. and 


have mis- 


messages. 
ried out: 
Wednesday 9:30 a. m—Chapel Talk, Mrs. 


Grainger; Wednesday 7:30 p. m.—Reception 


for Mrs. Grainger at the church. Thursday 
3:00 p. m—C. W. B. M. Session, at the 
home of Mrs. E. W. Cason; Address—Work 


Among India’s Women, Mrs. Grainger. Sun- 
day 11:00 a. m.—Address, Mrs. Grainger; 


3:00 p. m.—Juniors’ Session, The Children 
of India, Mrs. Grainger; 7:30 p. m.—Ad- 
dress, Mr. O. J. Grainger. Monday 7:30 


Grainger; Farewell 
Mrs. Grainger and 


p. m. Address, Mr. 
reception for Mr. and 
their daughters. 
HERBERT M. 
Committee. 


GARN, Chairman Missionary 


For Efficient Religious 
Instruction 


Ray O. Miller, pastor of Fresno (Calif.) 
Church is leading a movement for the efficient 
religious instruction of public school chil- 
dren in his city. The plan involves the dis- 
missal of school one afternoon a week—say, 
Wednesday afternoon—the pupils may go to 
the various churches designated in each case 
by the child’s parents where they will receive 
religious instruction according to the point of 
view of the particular ghurch. This plan was 
proposed some years ago at a convention of 
the Religious Education Association and has 
been taken up by the city superintendent of 
The plan is urged as a means 


“sec. 


Rerkelev, Calif. 
of solving the 
teaching in a 


sensitive question of 
tarian” public institution. 
“The strong point of the plan,” says Mr. 
Miller, “is that it appeals to all. There is no 
discrimination. In one city where a letter was 
organization was 
It is also suited 
The smaller the 


sent out religious 
heartily in favor of the plan. 
small. 


better, and perhaps presenting no great dif- 


every 


to large cities and 
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Sunday-school 
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ficulties except in very large cities where the 
churches would not be near enough. Certain- 


ly in cities up to 100,000 it would present no 
mechanical impossibilities. 

“Tt would supply the need felt by most 
educators of today—the basis of moral life 
as it is not given in the schools. would 
take us back to the sound principle of the 
Hebrews and Greeks with far better religious 
and psychological data upon which to proceed, 
It would treble the efficiency of all religious 
organizations in the limited field in which 
they work and it would no doubt increase 
the field of the church’s work to an extent 
not now dreamed of. If with an hour 4 
week with a non-compulsory drawing power 
the church can do what she has, what would 
be the effect if she had a half day with paid 
teachers and the discipline of the 
school ?”” 


regular day 


The only two cities which have taken this 
matter up are Berkeley and Fresno. Superin- 
tendent Bunker expects to have the plan in 
working order this fall. Mr. Miller heads the 
committee of the Fresno Ministerial] 
tion in investigating the matter for Fresno. 
It is hoped that these two cities wil! conduet 
the plan with such success that move- 
ment will spread all over the state. 


\ssocia- 


Bethany Park Assembly 


Preliminary announcement of the program 
of the Bethany Park Assembly is before us. 
Beginning on July 31 with “Preacher's 
Week” the speakers for the week are W. 
J. Lhamon who will lecture twice each day 
carrying through a series on “The Character 
of Christ” and one on “Comparative Relig- 
ions.” C. C. Morrison will give the eleven 
o'clock lectures for the week on the sub- 
ject “The Personnel of Religion,” successive 
studies of The Prophet, The Priest, The 


Missionary, The Convert, and The Saint. 
Walter S. Rounds will give a series of five 


afternoon lectures on “The Work of the 
Ministry.” W. H. Book will preach at the 
evening sessions. 

sessions will 


Special Christian Endeavor 
guid- 


he held during this week under the 
ance of National Superintendent Claude E. 
Hill and Indiana State Superintendent E. 
H. Clifford. 


During the ten days beginning Aug. 9% 
the Second Annual Summer School of 


Methodists for Sunday-school and Missionary 
Workers will be held. Garry L. ( State 
Superintendent of Indiana 
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Commercial 
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Eureka, Illinois 





EFUREKA COLLEGE 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING 


COLLEGIATE COURSES 
Classical - 


History and Economics 


OTHER COURSES 


Vocal and Instrumental 
Manual Training 
Public Speaking 

Art 


For further information address 


A. B. 


President, Eureka College 
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is the Dean of this-school. The Instructors 
are an attractive group, including, Mrs. 
Frank Wells, R. P. Shepherd, Prof. W. F. 
Smith, Miss Florence Miller, Prof. W. B. 
Tavlor, Miss Hazel A. Lewis, Prof. Charles 
T. Paul, Robert M. Simpson, E. W. Thorn- 
ton, W. A. Brown, Robert M. Hopkins, 
Walter E. Frazee, Clarence L. Depew. 

An International Summer School certifi- 
cate will be granted to all doing required 
work. Minimum work required for gradua- 
tion, 30 hours. Notes on lectures, in shape 
to hand in, will be required as the examina- 
Peter Ainslie will deliver the grad- 


tion. 
uating address on Friday evening, August 
18. 
Bethany Park is located twenty miles 


southwest of Indianapolis on the Indianapolis 
& Vincennes division of the Pennsylvania 
Lines, and on the Indianapolis & Martins- 
ville division of the Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Lines. Those 
who find it impossible to go to Portland 
will do well to go to Bethany Park. 


A Tour in Texas 

Texas is the largest state in the union. 
This statement means very little until it has 
heen verified by actual experience within this 
vast empire. for it is possible to travel twen- 
ty-four hours in a straight line on a limited 
train, and then discover that half the state 
Texas stands fifth in 
population among the states according to th« 
late census, and in possibilities in every way 
there is no state to be ranked above her 
Our people are exceeded only by the Baptists, 
Methodists and Catholics in number, while in 
wealth and influence we are the equal of any 


has not been crossed, 


people. 
¢ At the invitation of the State Sunday- 
school superintendent, Edward Owers, the 


American superintendent spent two weeks in 
holding a series of parliaments in important 
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centers, immediately preceding the state con- 
vention. E. W. Thornton of the Standard 
Publishing Co., rendered valuable aid in all 
the meetings. Visits were made to McKin- 
ney, Corsicana, Waco, Galveston, Port Arthur, 
Beaumont, San Antonio, Austin, Belton, 
Waxahachie, Dallas and the State Conven- 
tion, at Fort Worth. Each parliment had 
representations present from four to a dozen 
other schools as the entire tour had been 
well advertised. The fellowship was delight- 
ful and we trust many new acquaintances 
formed are to ripen into lasting friendship. 

Two aims were before us in all the trip. 
Front rank work constituted the burden of 
our talks with special emphasis on the new 
graded work and missionary standards. The 
report at the State Convention showed fifty- 
seven schools in line with twenty-three ready 
for their pennants. Every school touched 
in the tour with possibly one or two except- 
ions either handed in its application blank 
for the certificate, qualified on some addi- 
tional points, or definitely promised to get 
busy at once. 

Texas with this tour closed her first years’ 
work with a man giving full time to the 
Sunday-school service. A part of our atten- 
tion therefore was necessarily given to round- 
ing out the report for the year, especially 
along financial lines. The liberality of the 
schools and friends was in many ways 
remarkable, and the final report for Fort 
Worth was, “all bills paid including those for 
May, and a balance in the treasury.” 

Mr. Owers was unanimously elected for 
anothers year’s work and a special offering 
to send him to San Francisco and Portlan-l 
was made a token of appreciation for what 
he had done. A strong Sunday-school Com- 


mittee was appointed to assist him in 
organizing the work permanently. The 


appointment of district superintendents and 
the apportionment of the schools will be 
chief factors in accomplishing this. 


CENTURY 


Jones and A. C. 
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Texas schools can do great things. The 
reports for the year showed from the schoo!s 
for benevolence $2,700; for Foreign Missions 
$1,862; for State Work about $1,600 and for 
American Missions $274. While this last 
offering represertts twice the amount given 
last year, the schools promised to give Amer- 
ican missions a larger place in their program 
in the future. 

The State Convention will no doubt be 
reported elsewhere, but it should be noted 
here that it was in every way a great success. 
Texas Christian University was the 
chief attraction and the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new building on Tuesday with 
the liberal offering made that night consti- 
tuted the center of interest. The Sunday- 
school sessions comprised an early hour’s 
conference on three mornings and also the 
last afternoon and night. The awarding of 
the Front Rank Pennants was the occasion of 
much enthusiasm especially when it was an- 
nounced that Texas received the first pen- 
nants and therefore held more than anv 
other state. Even Mr. Owers felt an unusual 
thrill when the National Front Rank Banner 
was presented to him, and the vote was 
hearty that Texas stay in the lead until Sep- 
tember 30 and keep the banner. Kentucky, 
Illinois, Kansas and some other states how- 
ever must be heard from on this proposition. 

Tt was a great trip in Texas and we be- 
lieve will be productive of much good along 
all lines in the years to come. Texas bids 
fair to have one of our best state Sunday- 
school organizations to help her solve the 
mighty problems in the evangelization of her 
rapidly growing population. 

We spent one day in Shreveport, La., visit- 
ing the Front Rank schools which Claude L. 
Lea have built up here 
The new building will greatly aid them in 
the magnificent work they are doing. 

Rost. M. HOopkKINs. 

American Sunday-school Superintendent. 











begun at any time. 


riculum. 


nation. 


the uniform lessons. 


nominational authority. 


the public school year opens. 


aration for the Autumn courses. 


early events and ideals of our republic. 


Bethany Graded Lessons 


FOR THE SUMMER QUARTER 


EVERYBODY DOES NOT SEEM TO REALIZE that The Bethany Graded Lessons can be 
The course of study begins with October 1, it is true, at the same time 
But if a pupil is compelled to miss a term in the public school 
it is not considered necessary for him to be kept out a whole year until the new year opens. 
No more is it necessary for a Sunday-school to wait for a special date to equip itself with 
the graded lesson courses. 


BUT THERE ARE THREE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES in beginning the Bethany Lessons 
in the Summer quarter—July 1. First, the school is somewhat smaller in the summer time, 
thus making it easier to adjust both teachers and pupils to the new system. 
comes and the normal attendance is resumed, the new organization will be already established. 


SECOND, THE SUMMER’S LESSONS ARE COMPLETE BY THEMSELVES in all grades. . 
That is, they do not merely continue the Spring’s quarter’s lessons nor are they just a prep- 
1 This makes it just as natural and easy to introduce the 
Graded Lessons in the Summer time as in the Autumn when the nine-months’ course begins. 


THIRD, THESE SUMMER LESSONS ARE UNIQUE in the history of Sunday-school cur- 
Many of them treat of the great missionary heroes; others treat of the great relig- 
ious leaders whose names are closely interwoven with the early history of our American 
The teachers’ texts afford a liberal education in the history of missions and the 
Pupils will find these studies so fascinating that the 
“Summer slump” in attendance will be more easily overcome than by the continued use of 


THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are far and awa the most adequate and fascinating 
lesson materials ever offered the Sunday-school world. Every lesson writer is an interde- 
No such skill and taste has gone into the preparation of any graded 
lessons as twelve leading denominations ef this country are putting into the Bethany Lessons 

Send today for Prospectuses, Prices and Order Blank. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 East 40th Street, Chicago 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


Chicago Christian Church 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Convention at 


PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 4 to 11, 1911 


Arrangements are now being made for the benefit of all members, their 
friends and families, to go to our Convention, leaving from Chicago the eve- 
ning of June 27th, via C. & N. W., Union Pacific, D. & R. G., O. S. L., and O-W. 
R. & N. Co., passing through Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Royal Gorge, 
Salt Lake City, Pocatello, Huntington and along the Columbia River, arriving 
at Portland the morning of July 4th. 

This will be an exceptionally well-planned trip for both sight seeing and 
pleasure, and with stop-overs enroute to visit a number of different interesting 
points. Round trip fare from Chicago, $62.50. 

Complete itinerary now being printed. For details of rates, and all in- 


formation, address, 
O. F. Jordan, 


Pastor Evanston Christian Church, 
822 Washington St., Evanston, Ill. 








Be Sure to Plan Your Trip 


via 


UNION PACIFIC 


Standard Road of the West 
New and direct line to Yellowstone Park 


Choice of routes returning through San Franciscoo and Los 
Angeles with slight additional cost 


ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS 
EXCELLENT DINING CARS 


For literature and information relative to the Pacific Northwest, 
call on or address, 


PACIFIC W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 


oF Sc, } 
fad 73 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. (yee 
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